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REACTIONS TO AN ATTEMPT 
AT EDUCATIONAL SATIRE 


Closely allied to this idolatrous attitude toward the 
printed fact is the unfortunate habit of some teachers of 
taking themselves altogether too seriously. A steady diet 
of standing before a class and laying down the law with- 
out fear of contradiction is great for fattening the ego. 
Few schoolmen remain unaffected by it. Some become 
pontifical and regard laughter at anything they say as 
scurrilously irreverent. But it isn’t necessarily true that 
every time an educator opens his mouth he utters the 
Word of Revelation. What a strain on the student if he 


4 


did!—Leon Ormond, ‘‘ Laugh and Learn.’’! 

FirtnG potshots at the doctor’s degree has been a 
popular pastime since William James exposed the 
“Ph.D. Octopus.” To the heavy artillery of Flexner, 
Hutchins, and Barzun were added the snipings of 
other professors in and out of the professional field 
of education. There was even a little book, Carroll 
Atkinson’s “True Confessions of a Ph.D.,” which now 
enjoys a second edition. With so many inkpots 
1 New York: Greenberg, 1941. P. 13. 


Dr. Hutchins and the American Way of Life: 


tion Week Directors Conference; A Conference on New 
Methods in Measuring and Evaluating Education; The 
Pi Lambda Theta Awards for 1349-50; New Scholar 
ships at Knox College; The Annual Loan and Scholar- 
ship Funds of the Delta Gamma Fraternity; The New 
York Regents Council on Readjustment of High School 
Education 


Notes and News ........ 


Recent Publications ...... 


By 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
hurled at the doctoral demon, it was not out of place 
for another writer to contribute his bit to the attack 
This is the reason why the present writer penned a 
piece, “The Super-Doctor’s Degree,”’? about two and a 
half years ago. But whereas virtually every doughty 
denouncer of the evils of the Ph.D. poured forth his 
all with more or less venom, this writer determined to 
After all, he 


thought, a little spoofing should harm nobody; it was 


try his hand at another weapon, satire. 


high time, after a dead-serious war, for the peda- 
gogues to break down and have some fun. He was 
especially anxious to get some irony out of his system 
after a more than three-yea* stint in the Army, where 
a lover of levity was as appreciated as a classical 
philologist at a Progresssive curriculum workshop. 
The essay, it must be admitted, was presented with 


a straight face, that is, with several footnotes, refer- 


2W. W. Brickman, ScHooL AND Society, 66: 33-35, 


July 19, 1947. 
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comparisons with practiees in 

But there were many signposts testifying 
the auctorial cheek. Here are sev- 
degrees, 
It is 


There are too many doctors, too many doctors’ 


ind too many candidates for doctors’ degrees. 
longer a mark of intellectual aristocracy to carry 
‘Dr.’’ before one’s name. The situation cries out 


The only solution lies in the direction 
As history shows, when the 


for reform. 
of still higher education. 
B.A.’s 
administrators invented the M.A.; when the 


number of reached unmanageable proportions, 


l 
dueational 
masters became almost as numerous, some original mind 
ivented the Ph.D. and the collateral degrees. The time 
has arrived to revise standards upward and to require 
i super-doctor’s degree of aspirants for higher academic 
honors. 


the super-graduate 


Then follow specifications of 


super-examinations, super- 


1: super-seminars, 
and super-professors. Various possible types 
ticism of this plan are vigorously refuted and 


precedents are cited. The article concludes with 
three mock pontifical paragraphs. 

It all like good, elean joshing, and the 
writer was lulled into that belief by the receipt of two 


the article. 


seemed 


letters shortly after the publication of 
Wrote Robert S. Shaw, department of physics, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, under date of July 21: 

I enjoyed your paper in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, just out. 
However, it seems to me that your proposed new stand- 
May I suggest the degree of 
The candidate will be 


ards are already obsolete. 
ultra-infra-hyper-super-Ph.D.? 
required to show mastery of all civilized languages. His 
(lissertation will not be accepted if less than 99% of it 


consists of footnotes. 


North 


letter written on July 23 by B. L. 


From the University of Carolina, came a 


Ullman, professor 
of classies: 

Your article in ScHooL AND Society for July 19 was 
very thought-provoking. For one thing, I am worrying 
about the name of the new degree. Will it be an S.P.D.? 
But your article leads me to look far ahead to the time 
when the super-doctorate will become too common; this 
should be about the year 2000. At that time educators 
should begin to think about a new degree, which no doubt 
should be ealled the super-duper-doctorate. But my sec- 
retary tells me that by the year 2000 there will be no 
world left, so that there is no reason for worrying now. 
In any ease, I thoroughly enjoyed your article, which will 
be understood in various ways. Your fan mail should be 
interesting. 


Then Tartarus broke loose. Personal letters and 
published articles took violent issue with the writer’s 
panaceas for graduate edueation. The initial impulse 
was toward the composition of a collective reply to 
the crities under the caption, “The Present State of 
Humor in the Profession.” Preoceupation with other 


edueational writings forced a postponement of the 
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} 


reprisal until the “controversy” was ancient hist 
The writer would have let well enough alone, ex¢ 


for the appearance of a fresh attack in the Sept 


ber, 1949, number of the Journal of Educational Sp. 


ciology. Old wounds were reopened. Alea. 
Caesar said, jacta est. 

Let the critics stand up and be quoted. 
to J. MeT. Daniel, University of South Carolina, jy 
a letter dated July 24, 1947, to I. L. Kandel, edito, 


of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


According 


Mr. Brickman, like many others . Views ‘‘with 
alarm’’ that there are so many ‘‘doctors’’ that one is de 
nied ‘‘the pleasant feelings’’ of being classed among a 
‘‘eirele of super-scholars’’ to say little of the resulting 
advantage of ‘‘ financial benefits, out of proportion to th, 
investment. ’’ 
implication—a wish for a symbol of greatness rather tha) 


One should keep in mind, what 


Perhaps one may infer an unintentional] 


a concern for greatness. 
Mr. Brickman no doubt knows, that greatness is not SU] 
posed to be earned by symbols and that symbols do not 
guarantee distinctive service after they have been earned, 
Those who are worthy of distinction should be so reeog 
nized with or without symbols. Worship of symbols has 
probably brought about the downfall of no small number, 
Yet, is there not consolation in the idea that so many 
doctors now make it possible for the real person to be 
recognized since he may not be shoved aside by those 
who might wish to rest on their doctorates? 


Whatever wrath the writer may have felt was melted 
after he received a reply from Professor Daniel (Noy. 
12) in response for permission to quote these re- 
marks: “Yes, you have my permission to use my ‘not 
Please do not tak 
it as being critical of your article. It wasn’t the 
article I was after, but the people who work hard for 
the degree so they will not have to work any more.” 

Rather belligerent was a missive from E. H. Staf- 
felbach, professor of education at San Jose (Calif.) 
State College, under date of August 1. Addressing 
Kandel, Professor Staffelbacl 


too serious’ letter to Dr. Kandel. 


his comments to Dr. 
stated that 


. . . Aside from its scholarly inaccuracies concerning 
the origin of the academic degrees to which it refers, 
the article is the most glaring example of openly ex- 
pressed academic snobbery that I ean recall ever having 
seen in print. If, as may be the case, the author wrote 
in a facetious mood, then I doubt the propriety of the 
organ of the National Society in lending itself to the 
perpetration of a joke which can serve only to bring dis 
repute upon advanced professional studies.3 

This is a double-barreled assault; the professor took 
no chances. It was good of him not to support his 
charges of “scholarly inaccuracies” with historical 
documentation. 

3 Quoted by permission. Letter, E. H. Staffelbach to 
W. W. Brickman, December 1, 1947. Professor Staffel- 
bach requested that his letter be quoted in its entirety. 


Only the opening sentence, which identified the article, 
has been omitted. 
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so much for private and semiprivate correspond- 





nee. The remaining critiques have been a matter of 
hlic record. The first was an article of one and a 
lf pages, “The Utilization of Genius—Questions 
concerning the Super-Doctor’s Degree,’ by Phyllis 
x. Reamer, Trinity University (San Antonio, Tex.).* 
‘There are indeed today too many academic doctors 
nd too many candidates for doctor’s degrees,” began 
professor Reamer. “But before we solve the prob- 
em by ereating the super-doctor’s degree, there are 
me questions that must be carefully considered.” 
‘he article then proceeded to analyze thoughtfully the 
ciologieal reasons underlying the multiplication of 
Of special pertinence are 













olders of the doctorate. 
the following statements : 






It is hard to understand exactly what Dr. Brickman 
hopes to achieve with the super-doctor’s degree. What he 
vems to want is distinction for super-intellects, a way of 
branding the ‘‘intellectual aristocracy.’’ The super-doc- 
tor’s degree would do this for a short time. To set up a 
legree, a method for attaining that degree must be set 
ip, and when the method is formulated in terms of a 
certain number of courses and a certain number of years’ 
study, it becomes merely an addition to the ladder of 
education that the masses are climbing. The ‘‘intellec- 
tually fit?’ would move up to the aristocracy of the super- 
loctorate; those a little less intellectually fit would move 
i) to the doctorate and start hammering on the doors of 
the super-doctorate society. What reason is there to sup- 
pose that adding another degree will stop the process 
that has been continuing through the years? As Dr. 
Brickman has pointed out, the M.A. was invented when 
Bachelors became too numerous, and the Ph.D. was in- 
vented when Masters became too numerous. What is to 
prevent super-Ph.D.’s from becoming too numerous? 




















One hopes that the mythical history of college de- 
erees will not be incorporated into future textbooks. 
It is only too well known what has happened to H. L. 
Mencken’s account of the origin of the bathtub. 

Another critical approach, from the statistical 
angle, was made by Harvey C. Lehman, professor of 
psychology at Ohio University, in his article, “Let’s 
Help Them Achieve Early.”®> Dr. Lehman started 
out by stating, “Although obviously made with the 
best of intentions, Brickman’s proposal should not be 
adopted without eritical examination of what it may 
lead to.” Thereupon he adduced evidence on the 
optimum period of creativity and buttressed it with 
citations from his own researches, from the Journal 
of Psychology, and from Woodworth and Marquis’ 
His final paragraph follows: 













“Psychology.” 






The median age at time of receiving the Ph.D. for 
American scientists listed in a 1914 scientific ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ was 30. Professor Brickman proposes in effect 
that we prolong childhood for our intellectually most 






4 ScHOOL AND Society, 66: 347-349, November 1, 1947. 
5 ScHOOL AND Society, 66: 462, December 13, 1947. 
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elite to age 32. It would be hard to find a more effec- 
tive way to keep really able young men from becoming 
Surely, such a requirement would force 
Let us help 


college teachers. 
many of them to enter other professions. 
them to achieve early while they still have the urge to 
do it and while they are still young enough for their 
achievement to do them some good. Certainly, young 
people should not be required to spend more years at 
shadow boxing than is required of our present-day 


Ph.D. ’s. 


About a third of the content of “The Super- 
Doctor’s Degree” was reprinted in the December, 
1947 number of the Clearing House. The editor, 
Forrest E. Long, professor of education at New York 
University, appended the following remark: “Why 
not call it Dockton-Uber-Dockton (DUD)?"" This 
writer believed that Dr. Long saw the point, a fact 
which was re-enforced in a subsequent discussion. 

Another editor, Ralph L. Dewey, of the Graduate 
School Record (Ohio State University), devoted an 
entire editorial’ to an appraisal of the proposed 
super-doctor’s degree. After an analysis of the plan, 
Professor Dewey commented as follows: 

A number of objections to the plan come at once to 
my mind. This degree seems to differ little in principle 
from the present Ph.D. Apparently it is more of the 
same thing designed to create unnecessary obstacles and 
to restrict artificially the supply of doctors. A very seri- 
ous difficulty is the problem of securing superprofessors 
who are fit to teach in the proposed supergraduate schools. 

In spite of obvious weaknesses, the proposal has some- 
thing to commend it. For those who want the training 
and ean profit by it, the additional two years of study and 
research would be well spent. At the present time, lead- 
ing universities offer post-doctoral opportunities to a 
limited number of students and in some instances support 
the work with generous post-doctoral fellowships. Ex- 
amples are the University Post-Doctoral Fellowship and 
the Elizabeth Clay Howald and the Muelhaupt Scholar- 
ships on this campus. But we should not be misled into 
thinking that the superdoctor’s degree is a substitute for 
the traditional Ph.D. or a cure for what is, after all, an 
imaginary crisis conjured up in the mind of the author, 
Dr. Brickman. 


The most recent discussion of the super-doctor’s 
degree is what induced the writer to review what has 
been said on the subject. At the end of an excellent 
critique of “Teacher Training: The Achilles Heel of 
Education,” Julos Kolodny of New York University 
and William Isaacs of the Christopher Columbus 
High School (New York City) made the following 
obiter dictum: “One way not to deal with the problem 
of inadequate teacher-training is that suggested some 
time ago in School and Society by William W. Brick- 
man... .” After quoting several phrases the authors 
said: 

6 Vol. 22, p. 246. 


7A sic should be inserted after ‘‘Docktor.’’ 
8 Vol. 1, January, 1948, pp. 1, 3. 
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A serious effort is obviously being made here to enmesh 





teachers (and others) in a higher type of what William 
James called the Ph.D. Octopus. 


by 


The best answer to this 
given the Editor of Clearing 
cheek, asks: ‘‘Why not call it 
(DUD) ?’’9 


dubious proposal is 
House, 


Docector-Uber Doektor 


who, 


tongue in 


Incidentally, the writer, with a frozen face, tried 


out the manuscript and the published article in his 
ela Others to his knowledge have done the 
sume. The reeetions of the groups and the individu- 


There 


CP .. 


als indicated that the point had been grasped. 


was no need for parenthetic reminders of 


Journal of Educat onal Sociology, Vol. 23. Septem- 


ber, 1949, p. 16. A double sie and two ordinary ones 
should be inserted in the last sentence. The prese it 
writer suspects that Messrs. Kolodny and Isaaes did not 


read the original article By a coincidence, the same 
ssue of the Clearing House which carried the abridgement 
also contained an ar- 


tlemen, 


of ‘*The Super Doector’s Degree’’ 


rvision by the two gen 


Licie on supe Z 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1949 


Tis is the 30th annual survey of approved U. 5S. 
universities and colleges made for SCHOOL AND So- 
ciETY by the present writer. It discloses a remark- 
ably sustained enrollment in the greatest higher-edu- 
eation project not only in three decades but in all 
American history—the academic training of veterans 
of World War II. 


out of every three students one meets going from class 


On the typical campus today, one 


to class is a veteran. 

It was in 1947 that the fall peak of veteran atiend- 
ance at institutions of higher education was reached— 
the huge total of 1,149,933'—which formed slightly 
over one half of all the combined full-time and part- 
In the fall of 
1948, veteran students numbered 953,2477—a decrease 
In the present fall of 1949, the Vet- 
erans Administration reports 820,841° veterans, a de- 
ot 


classes include many veterans who will be graduated 


time students in those institutions. 


of 17 per cent. 


eres 14 per cent. Inasmuch as present senior 
next year, veteran enrollments are likely to drop 
sharply unless some new factor comes into the pic- 
ture. 

This 30th annual survey represents the largest num- 
ber of returns thus far recorded from institutions ap- 
proved by regional accrediting associations. Reports 
have been received from 753 universities and four-year 
colleges showing, as of November 1, 1949, a total of 


+Telegram from H. V. Stirling, of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, November 29, 1947. 


* Letter from S. H. Coile, Vetcrans Administration, 
November 17, 1948. 

Letter from S. H. Coile, Veterans Administration, 
November 23, 1949. 
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Joke.” Someone ought to make a detailed study oft 
what happens between the time students get thei a 
degrees and the time they become ensconced ‘ 
teachers. This is not to imply, however, that teachay 
ers and professors (including the educationists) |,, ¢ 





a sense of humor. What is more apt to be the 


cas 
is that they take themselves—and their statemen{,—J | 
so seriously that they may fail to distinguish f, a 
from table. 

Perhaps the curriculum leading to the super-doet 


Ors 


me: 


Ap aL ere ie 


degree'® might be broadened to include a seminar 





ore 
practicum in the theory and practice of satire. i 
Caveat lector! 


10 The term seems to be seeping into the pedagogi: 
literature. In his column in The New York Times (Jany 
ary 2, 1949), Benjamin Fine writes: ‘‘The Doctor of 
Social Sciences degree at the New School for Social R, 
search is a ‘super Ph.D.’ for which candidates m 
already have received the Ph.D.’’ 


Net 
us 


By + 
RAYMOND WALTERS a 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF o 
CINCINNATI 
1,567,500 full-time students and a total of 427,295 < 
part-time students, or 1,994,795 in all. 4 


It is of interest that, of the current enrollment of 
full-time students, 37.8 per cent are veterans as shown 
in reports of 747 institutions. As to types of institu- 
tions, analysis shows the following: 59 universities 9 
under publie control, 207,601 full-time veterans or 41.1 9 
per cent of their full-time total; 51 universities under 
private control, 145,711 full-time veterans or 44.5 per 
cent; 472 colleges of arts and sciences, 125,403 full- 
time veterans or 29.2 per cent; 52 technological in- 9 
stitutions, 65,194 full-time veterans or 43.7 per cent; | 
113 teachers colleges, 40,723 full-time veterans or 29.8 | 
per cent. 

Full-Time 
with a year ago, the decrease in full-time students is 


Decline in Enrollment. As compared 
3.7 per cent; and the increase in grand total attend- 
ance, covering full-time and part-time students, is 1.1 
per cent (based on 713 institutions supplying exactly 
comparable data). 

In view of the shortage of teachers in the public 
schools, especially elementary schools, it is gratifying 
to report that the one category which has more full- 
time students this fall than a year ago is the teachers 
college group. From 104 approved teachers colleges 
comes the news that they have 129,930 full-time stu- 
dents, a gain of 6.4 per cent; and a grand total of 
153,099, covering full-time and part-time students, an 
increase over last year of 14 per cent. 

Independent colleges of arts and sciences are hold- 
ing full-time students in greater measure than the 
large universities, which had been tremendously over- 
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I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


1. Under Public Control 


Veterans 
Full-Time 
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TABLE I 





Teaching Stoff 


Total Nur 


= 
Sc 
a ¢ 
ec 
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3,754 


1,629? 


314 
1,303 


294 


®Includes Louisville Municipal College for Negroes. 


‘Does not include 


Medical School 


‘Including State Agricultural College. 


* Estimated. 
* Incomplete. 


t Does not include non-salaried 


clinical 


§ Includes non-salaried clinical staff. 





at Dallas. 


Institution 


Boston C. M 
Boston U. «.i.. 
Brigham Young 
Oo 
Catholie U. of 
America .. 
Clark U., Mass. 
Columbia (Incl, 
Barnard C.) 





Georget'n U. M 
George Wash. 
Harvard U. M 
Howard U. ... 
Johns Hopkins 
Lehigh M .... 
Loyola, Ill. 
Loyola, La. ... 
Marquette .... 
New York U. 
Northwestern 
Princeton M 
Rice Institute . 
St. John’s les 
St. Louis U. 
South. Meth. 
Stanford 
Syracuse ° 
ae 
iy eee 
Tulane® ...... 
Union, N. Y. .. 
U. of Buffalo . 
U. of Chicago . 
U. of Denver 
U. of Detroit 
U. of Kansas 
Cee vcreaws 
U. of Notre 
Dame M 
Us GE PR. 2.28. 
U. of Pitts 
I chicka 
U. of Richmond 
U. of Rochester 
U. of S. Calif. 
Vanderbilt os 
Washington U. 
West. Reserve 
sll! 6 
Totals 


*Estimated 


11948—49 Teaching Staff. 
2Including Jackson College. 
Including H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 


2. Under Private Control 
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TABLE I—(continued) 
COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ond 


Institution Institution 


al Number 
Teaching Staff 


Nonveterans 
Veterans and 
nonvete 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans 
nonvete 

All Resi 
Full-Time 
Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 
Full-Time 


Veterans 


os 
“~ 
n~ 


Adelphi Claflin U. 
Aunes Scott UW 7 
Ala, Pub. W 
Albertus Mag 

nus W 
Albion . . 
Albright os 29 5 j ot t Colgate M ... 
Alfred | cave 3f 2 18: t ‘ C. Misericordia 
Allegheny Ww 
Allen U. . 7 iT ,263 32 C. of Charles- 
Alma ae { 505 3: : ton Pub, .. 53 301 
American ; 4 C. of Idaho .. 2 490 
Amherst 4 : 2 { .206 i ‘ C. of Medical 
Anderson .... 252 2 } 4: Evangelists ‘ 511 
Antioch 2 ,167 5: 7 ee ee 
\quinas bie 3 39 ie 3: Joseph-on-the- 
Ark. S. C : 16 ou. ) Gmio W ... 432 Dl yansvil 
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Bowling Green : and Mary . 3 ‘ ’ ‘ 97 Hamli 
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‘. of St. Eliza- 
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Bradley U. .. 
Brenau C. W 
Briar Cliff W 
Bridgewater 
Bryn Mawr W 
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Butler ... 
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anisinv 
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arle 
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Central, Iowa 
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Cc 
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Chico s '¢ : 
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Davidson | ” 
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De Pauw 
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Illinois Cc, 





e Holy lilinois Wes- 
ss Wb 0 178 232 26 37 Ova: .es- 358 832 1,224 70 S82 
2 jquesne ..-. 2,345 1,219 5,165 154 316 lmmaculata VW v0 320 322 36 45 
49 youville Wo. 4 398 402 27 34 Immaculate 
59 im — 141 566 752 48 56 Heart W . 10 567 854 40 55 
60 Incarnate Word 
go Me rene ..--- #$92 402 S508 26 3»§8 80 rere 
ge Indiana Central 
19> Mexico U. . 205 480 744 53 66 126 294 445 30 3 
= abeth- Iowa Wesleyan 185 405 609 42 44 
48 vnc Bs 144 216 392 11 82 James Millikin 528 795 1,550 61 91 
hurst 197 532 743 41 49 Jamestown .. 103 333 447 24 29 
re ; wm 2 339 537 41 52 John B. 
ap SOP Se 330 304 tT2 38 +1 Stetson .... S95 920 1,941 104 111 
rt meanest i! 0 688 693 52 61 John Carroll 
nuel Mis- ee rere 684 1,034 2,329 89 120 
ary 247 525 1,044 7 57 Johnson C, 
mory & He bry 192 376 570 25 30 a) er 166 517 683 40 40 
skine ..ec-e 139 319 458 3 37 Judson VW = 0 181 183 25 25 
ol vansVille 640 678 2,359 S84 93 Juniata ..... 174 444 650 40 43 
iM <eeetes 750 511 4,195 97 264 Kalamazoo .. 187 444 635 39 53 
4 ! te vanes 92 167 275 20 24 Kent State .. 2,510 3,811 6,904 580 S08 
Yee ae 193 671 S82 56 84 Kentucky 8S. C. 184 450 642 42 44 
68 lor rida N. & I. 73 186 267 33 33 Kentucky 
Florida South- ‘ Wesleyan. 65 176 245 18 18 
GR sscesee 693 756 1,686 90 102 Kenyon M .. 126 395 52 39 56 
49 rida 8. U. . 1,233 3,800 §,572 395 §21 Keuka W ... 0 $41 441 33 iY 
ontbonne C, a : $1 182 233 13 16 
F Wain oraeerace 1 368 618 34 52 ee 43 eee we 207 655 872 67 70 
or nklin C., Knoxville .... 58 191 251 17 17 
SS eee 166 424 590 35 38 Lafayette M . S830 1,185 2,020 135 144 
0) | peng ” Mar- LaGrange W . 15 145 169 15 24 
shall 513 851 1,508 78 87 Lake Erie W . 1 181 205 19 30 
4( Fresno g. Cc. Lake Forest 50 717 1,356 48 83 
7 a 1,029 1,785 3,714 161 184 EM. a watac 0 93 335 630 22 22 
g wman sss. 407 777 1,253 72 Yi | Langston U. . 183 558 741 60 66 
GEROVR: 2506 40 320 542 1,515 40 40 LaSalle M ... 968 841 2,509 88 105 
me George Pepper- LaSierra .... 217 418 767 35 55 
GinO> 5 otes «ie 7538 780 1,563 66 100 Lawrence 23 767 1,010 71 78 
19 George Williams 214 139 394 26 32 Lebanon Valle; y 269 459 958 52 5 
: orgetown .. 193 471 675 48 5s LeMoyne ..... 65 314 496 19 26 
Geortia S. Wo- Lenoir-Rhyne 278 472 792 40 41 
> man’s C. Pub, 1 297 304 22 25 Lewis & Clark 646 714 1,360 74 98 
a rrgian Court Limestone W . 3 260 314 30 32 
eee 1 209 210 25 37 Lincoln Memo- 
8 ttysburg .. 459 771 1,242 68 78 rial U. 130 407 543 29 35 
: onzaga M . 805 770 1,649 112 194 Lincoln U., “Mo. 224 460 734 96 au 
os G wood C ounsel W 1 348 354 23 36 Lineoln U., Pa. 
GOUNOM 8 ss 00 45 545 729 35 47 | ae 120 459 31 39 
2 Goucher W .. 5 696 712 53 72 Lindenwood W 0 353 50 4 
Greensboro W 0 323 825 33 33 Linfield ..... 252 770 47 52 
ri Greenville C, 97 278 439 24 27 Livingstone 56 t51 30 32 
q PINDON 4 <0 202 902 1,113 84 91 eer 382 1,315 74 76 { 
1 g Grove City .. 450 992 1,442 61 76 Loretto Heights 2 
wilford ... 192 363 562 28 33 ae 2 443 519 40 61 
6 Gustavus Adol- Louisiana .... 279 521 926 46 47 
1 CO a ae 299 880 1,193 59 71 Loyola C., Md. 
Hi; imilton M . 131 467 599 59 59 See ae 399 577 1,536 45 121 
5 Hamline U. .. 357 885 1,256 68 88 Loyola U., Cal. 
0 Hampden- Syd: ee 891 668 2,055 78 100 
n ney M. 71 336 407 26 26 ae 266 567 909 46 52 
Hanover ..... 184 536 723 37 47 Lynchburg ... 229 428 657 36 45 
Hardin-Sim- Macalester ... 458 1,260 1,749 109 135 
{ ee 532 1,188 2,296 83 105 MacMurray W 1 547 591 51 61 
‘ Hartwick C. . 173 333 516 34 43 Madison .... 68 1.085 1,211 72 85 
Hastings ser 188 509 731 46 50 Manchester .. 144 660 861 47 a 
: Haverford M 81 447 532 59 61 Manhattan M . 1,000 1,500 3,195 125 160 
Heidelberg .. 183 598 796 49 60 Manhattanville 
Hendrix .... 102 399 510 8 40 C. of the Sac- 
Hillsdale .... 229 398 643 39 45 red Heart W 8 $20 5Od 89 96 
REND oc, oc 5068 162 443 605 33 42 Marietta 551 501 1,083 60 69 
Hobart and Wm. Marshall Pub. 9X81 1,631 3,362 147 172 
Sanne. |... 250 853 1,104 58 i} Mary Baldwin 
HORGPR 6.400 779 1,145 2,676 94 150 | ee 0 313 314 29 3 
Hollins W .. 1 325 228 41 47 Marygrove W 3 803 806 q7 98 
Holy Names Ww 3 167 278 23 32 Mary Manse W 0 140 390 20 no 
ia. |... 3 515 525 50 53 Mary Washing- 
Se 309 768 1,082 59 65 on WO. 37 1,385 1,422 Th 83 
Houghton ... 15: 611 788 45 50 Marylhurst Ww 4 202 312 26 36 
Howard C. . 550 668 1,332 70 79 Marymount, 
~_ ard Payne Kans. W .. 0 245 259 30 35 
eh Ae 221 545 778 41 47 Marymount, N. 
Humboldt _ oA 278 445 745 45 51 - res 0 525 525 6 60 
Huntingdon .. 88 526 672 37 43 M: aman Mo. 
oe” eee 116 148 291 23 Se. YR -t0s éte«s 0 296 300 30 41 
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Mount Union 
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Muskingum 
Nazareth, K 
NN 
Nazareth, M 
WW 
Nazareth, N. ¥ 
i! ‘ 
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N. Y. 8. C. for 
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Niagara U, M 
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North Central 
N. Georgia C 
Northwest 


Nazarene 
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Norwich M 
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Ouachita Bap 
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C. for W 
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Smith ¢ 
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52% Institution 
Ezs 
>ex 
905 54 60 Prairie View 
429 44 55 Aa ee, &. 
367 30 32 of Texas 
1,167 56 63 Principia ‘ 
244 31 35 Providence M 
536 465 46 Queens W ... 
1.221 75 75 Kadelifte W .. 
476 29 36 Radford VW 
715 26 0 Kkandolph 
S3Y 3 52 Macon M 
Randolph 
RO’ 40) 49 Macon W 
890 16 111 ee oe 
Regis W ..... 
974 81 81 LS ee 
O25 34 34 Rivier C, 
S62 61 65 Roanoke... 
$45 27 30 Rockford W .. 
625 30 43 Rockhurst M 
1,134 0 64 BEGEIING neces 
SUS 44 ov Roosevelt 
Rosary W .. 
95 16 16 Rosemont W 
Russell Sage W 
1,265 115 170 St. Ambrose .. 
92 iy 89 St. Anselm’s 
St. Augustine's 
706 8 47 St. Benedict's 
eee ae 
107 8 28 St. Bonaventure 
A Awtnienhaae 
641 6 45 St. Francis Xa- 
vier W 
680 23 34 St. Joseph, 
Conn. V 
361 29 38 St. Joseph's, 
944 50 54 Md. VW ie 
1,126 74 83 St. Joseph's, 
S91 64 68 eg 
St. Joseph's, 
3,422 76 118 , Se yee 
911 63 72 St. Lawrence 
St. Martin's 
S90 6 58 St. Mary, Kans. 
252 21 9 St. Mary of the 
Springs W . 
17 44 54 St. Mary of the 
Woods W . 
SOS 18 54 St. Mary's, 
17 32 32 Cal. M 
St. Mary's 
». 027 119 147 Minn. M 
1,861 86 154 St. Mary’s of 
1,146 87 87 Notre Dame WV 
S69 +1 48 St. Michael's M 
687 7 42 St. Norbert M 
St. Olaf te 
55D 36 44 St. Paul Semi- 
nary M .. 
1.553 87 96 St. Peter's M 
599 1h 45 St. Vincent M 
Salem W ele 
84 25 sD Samuel Huston 
San Francisco 
289 14 25 C. tor W: 
2,15 180 188 San Jose S. C. 
1,465 56 96 Sarah Law- 
2 O94 134 144 rence W 
536 28 34 BORTTME sess 
841 51 67 Scripps VW 
RORCEIO 2c caus 
756 38 43 Seattle Pacific 
Seton Hall 
421 47 62 Seton Hill W 
920 9 54 vc che ox 
946 +9 60 Shorter W 
20 21 25 PS Ae 
152 42 42 Siena Heights 
656 2 42 Ae eS 
Simmons W 
19 19 54 Simpson - 
Skidmore W 
602 40) 3 Smith W 
1,20 56 64 Southeastern 
1,079 S87 101 Louisiana 
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0 568 568 
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1 5 296 
156 529 
WS 510 
258 1,108 
172 608 
1,530 5,675 
1 671 672 

3 847 3850 
oY 58S 963 
462 721 1,279 
323 it) 678 
7s 360 458 
135 373 508 
932 1,207 2,139 
4 267 524 

5 431 586 


0 447 447 

7 692 2,191 

$91 1,068 1,607 

17 205 356 

4 295 389 

2 249 251 

1 3879 380 

306 530 836 

120 383 503 
2 516 667 

494 643 1,137 

253 474 746 

312 1,321 1,645 

40 222 262 

644 816 1,460 

331 437 768 

17 291 823 

150 451 619 

23 379 465 

2.883 5,136 8,708 

13 338 352 

- 130 137 

0 217 217 
1,030 1,487 3,004 
208 490 73 

(5,808) 8,581 

26 34 517 

150 645 802 

3 230 279 
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Susquehanna 
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Transylvania 
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eisco @ .... 
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nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-Time 
Teaching Staff 
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146 361 
127 495 
1,079 1,666 
167 574 
1 B67 
983 482 
210 411 
168 296 
168 782 
0 454 
48 265 
SO 129 
140 417 
167 642 
1,155 1,792 


16 1,856 
212 427 
105 484 

74 286 
164 279 
260 65 





433 616 
102 233 
188 252 
200 447 
174 322 
535 762 


1,048 952 
412 758 
1,130 952 
443 797 
323 594 
164 408 
1,515 1,559 
690 977 
316 620 
0 223 
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INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Technological Institutions 


Veterans and 
Teaching Staff 


nonveterans 


All Resident 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 
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Institution 


Va. &. ¢. 


Va. Union U. 

Wabash M ; 

Wagner Mem. 
Lutheran 


Wake Forest VM 


Walla Walla 

Wartburg C. 

Washburn Mun. 
U. 


Washington C. 


Washington and 
Jefferson 
Washington aud 
Lee M . 
Washington 
Missionary 
Webster ..... 
Wellesley W 
Wet W cies. 
Wesleyan C. W 
Wesleyan U. M 
Western W 
Western Mary- 
eae 
Westminster, 
Mo. M 
Westminster, 





WYGR. s<cce 
Wheaten, Ili. 
Ww armen Mass. 


w ee 
Whittier ..ce- 
Whitworth 
Lo a 
, 2 ee 
Willamette 
William Jewe ll 
Williams M 
Wilmington 
Wilson W 
Winthrop W 
Pe bvaces 
Wittenberg 
Wofford M.... 
Woman's C.-U. 
of N. C. Pub. 
Woodstock M 
Xavier U., La. 
Xavier U., 
Ohio M a 
WORRtGW .. «0-0: 
Yeshiva C. ‘ 
Youngstown .. 
x | 


Institution 





Alabama Poly. 
Inst. Fuad ... 

— A. & M. 

Arkansa a 
mb» 6 EC. . 
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All Resident 
Full-Time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 
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Cal, Inst MN. Car: 8. C. 
Pech, M 544 597 1,141 55 821 of Ag. & 
Carneg Pech 1,180 2,12 4,568 273 3803 73 g. Pub. »,429* 2,171° 4,673 443 481 
Case Inst. o pee Ag. 
lech M 820 837 2,359 148 ee. ee ean 874 1,251 2,245 135 17 
Clarkson C. of sheathanatnis 
Tech M 989 769 1,771 100 To i | CRepenmenane 2,537 1,692 10,812 204 515 
Clemson Agric Oklahoma A. 
Ca 1,604 1,695 3,359 227 263 Se SS ae 4,067 5,391 9,991 641 869 
Colo. A. & Poly. Inst. of 
M. C. Pub 1,705 1,888 3,898 244 2738 Brooklyn M 882 1,001 6,060 154 407 
Colo. School of Purdue Pub. 5,827 7,315 13,239 931 1,660 
Mines Pub. M 622 512 1,13 105 105 Rensselaer Poly. 
Cooper Union 128 487 1,042 79 179 Inst. M 2,294 1,850 4,595 319 409 
Drexel Inst. of Rhode Is land — 
J eae 1,076 1,794 3,164 205 221 8S. C. Pub. . 869 1,540 2,464 217 262 
Florida A. & M. Rose Poly. 
& Meee 444 1,328 1,811 153 153 ae | ee 196 167 375 40* 4(* 
Georgia Inst. of S. Dakota S. of 
WOCR, Ewe. 2,470 2,624 5,811 279 279 — ree. . 324 268 600 49 58 
Hampton Inst 479 965 472 126 139 . Dakota S. C. 
Illinois Inst. of of Ag. & M. 
ee 1,819 1,784 8,256 214 340 eS ee 843 1,234 2,07 169 177 
Iowa S. C. of Southern U. 
Ag. & M. A and A. & M. 
Pub. . 8,845 1,123 1,458 PO. 0:4:% 430 1,212 2,135 120 120 
Kans. S. C. o State A. & M. 
A. & Ap. 8 a eh ee 326 715 1,567 56 56 
Pub ; ; 2,947 8,857 7,032 696 Stevens Inst. of 
Louisiana Poly. Teen. Ue «3 < 697 588 2,102 104 144 
Inst. Pub 770 1,537 2,348 168 176 Te we A. & I, 
Lowell Tex ae iad i 614 1,462 2,201 180 184 
tile Inst 258 357 615 69 69 ae Cc of A, 
Mass. Inst. of & Ind. Pub. 722% 1,173* 2,097 101 103 
Tech. M . 1,926 3,482 5,408 579 790 Texas Tech. C 
Mich. C. of M ean 1,985 3,680 5,843 286 827 
& Tech. Pub 955 888 1,849 174 79 Tuskegee Inst 1,154 1,147 2,301 156 169 
Mississippi U. S. Coast 
8S. C. Pub 1,637 1,476 3,288 245 296 Guard Acad 
Montana S. of eS ae 69 355 424 52 52 
Mines Put 186 141 327 27 31 U. S. Mil. Acad 
Montana 8, Cc. m sGcmhwe < 875 1,632 2,507 265 265 
ee 1,086 1,557 2,767 194 218 U. S. Naval 
Newark C. of Acad. M (3464) 3,464 504 504 
Eng’g 756 6938 2,803 135 150 U. of Mass 
N. Mex. C. of i re 1,958 1,951 3,909 282 286 
Ag. & M.A Utah S. Ag 
Pub : 710 807 1,637 130 144 a. ee 2,001 2,129 4,254 281 866 
New Mexico Worcester 
School of Poly. Inst. 4 327 448 806 83 95 
Mines 162 64 231 21 27 Potais <4... 65,194 83,829 186,943 12,131 16,179 
* Estimated 
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Ale. B. T. €.. Arizona §S, T. 
Florence C., Flagstaff . 
era 891 903 1,812 65 71 oe 268 414 726 46 51 
me: ek * va Arizona S. T. 
Cx500 e ‘ _ ; o a C., Tempe 
Put oo 446 832 1,384 51 51 Pud. . 7 a 1,681 2.030 4,415 175 186 
sk. oe TF. <<. “ + + 
L. ivingston Arkansas ms as = " 81 ao 
Pr a 141 327 00 24 oF Cc. Fed... 455 755 1,543 S82 
Ala "s T ra) Ball 3. T. C 
Troy Pub. 847 621 1,453 55 55 Pub. ...4.. 710 ,030 8,274 156 184 
Albany S. C. Central S. C., a 
Pub. 68 8377 670 837 87 Okla. Pub. 339 661 1,141 70 74 
Appalachian Chicago T. C. 
S. T. C. Pad 303 885 1,257 62 76 eee 38 774 1,238 63 72 
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Fairmont S. C. 
| re ee 
iye _ ag 
8 . Pub. 


POG: csvene 
Fort Valley 
§.C. Pee. « 
ieorge Peabody 
C. for TF 
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Great Falls C. 
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llinois S.T.C.- 


Northern Pub. 


Illinois S.T.C. 
Western Pub, 

Indiana S.T.C. 
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Jackson C., 
Miss. Pub. . 

Kansas S.T.C., 
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Kansas S.T.C., 
Pittsburg 
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Kentucky S8.T.C., 
Eastern ge 

Longwood C. 
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Towson Pub. 
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TABLE I—(continued) 
pp e Lt & 
Eue pe es £ Sow Ss 
P 4 gaa n an s eZ5 > 
2 = < ees 2 ne E se as z¢ See o@ Z 
Institution a5 a aos aa 7,5 Institution as 35 ass EF Ch 
hs " Loe Bc as Soy @ Soo ap “5 
oe) = wee ev av Oak » ors Os) om es 
-5 = ~ 8 Sa = 23 25 ea Ss S¢ 
a xg Yon Pie 22 os os vom =5 =< 
- me = Past 1) BA > vA) Pad at) Be 
Pa. 8.T.C., Texas S.T.C., ' 
Clarion Pub. 230 580 870 55 5 East Pub. .. 734 1,772 2,689 104 112 
Pa. 8S.T.C Texas S.T.C., 
Edinboro Pub, 196 566 894 40 47 North Pub. . 1,220 3,695 5,281 302 359 
Pa. S.T.C S Texas S.T.C., 
UT 'P ub 366 1,189 1,749 97 97 Southwest 
Pa. 8.T CO 455 1,581 2,367 92 94 
“ited n Texas S.T.C., 
Pub. 242 607 898 48 60 West Pub. . 363 9738 2,259 70 99 
I . 8.1 <. Wash. C. of Ed., 
wat k Haven = one Bs - Central Ellens- 
Pub. .-.+s- 69 410 135 50 50 burg Pub. .. 108 1,102 1,555 100 10: 
Pa. 8.T.¢ Rp ig 2 
Manstield Wash. C. of Ed., 
aoe . ‘ = Western Bell- 
ae wang? os eos sad 69 " ingham, Pub. 490 1,013 1,534 94 9 
Shippe nsburg West Liberty 
Pub. 67 507 805 52 52 S.T.C. Pub 169 391 800 30 38 
Pa. STC. . se — oa W. Carolina 
Slippe ry Rock T.C. Pub. 203 401 606 32 4] 
ey 257 653 966 59 82 Western 8. C. of e 
Pa. S.T.C Colo. Pub 231 415 787 49 57 
West Chester Wilson T.C. 4 
. ep 325 1,423 1,766 90 99 Pub. ...... 60 454 744 44 49 
Sam Houston Ww inston- Salem 
S.T.C., Pub 727 1,486 2,322 112 1 bY i” 5) lepers 67 396 463 30 30 
San Diego S.C Ww ise. S. Z., 
Pub aye 1,621 2,413 4,798 207 241 Lac rosse Pub. 248 3 291 70 17 
S.D.S.T.C. North, Wisc. 8.T.C 
Aberdeen Pub 227 498 853 48 48 Milwaukee 
S. Ore. C. of Ed. Pub, ...... 396 ,382 2,039 113 120 
PMD. wes 224 468 782 47 51 Vise. S.T.C., 
Stout Institute Oshkosh Pub. 222 700 1,097 55 59 
Pub. .. 744 219 966 61 70 Wisc. 8.T.C., 
Sul Ross S.T.C River Falls 
Pub. ; 236 547 842 55 55 RS ee 256 638 901 55 59 
Tenn. 8.T.C Wisc. S.T.C., 
Johnson City Superior Pub. 264 647 1,090 65 67 
BS ators 905 1,322 2,003 91 93 Wisc. 8.T.C., 
Tenn. S.T.C., Whitewater 
Murfreesboro PUR. 2 0ss 0 209 567 780 54 61 
ere 366 0 1,689 70 74 DOCK 20s 40,723 96,079 161,301 8,630 9.56 
TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS, 1919-1949 
% Ine. 9 % Ine. ‘ % Ine. P 
1949 10 yrs 1939 10 yrs. 1929 10 yrs. 1919 
30 representative universities only, 
DONE MNRUR 55 a. aly. ate eo sb ih failo Ta ad ra als cs 887,812 66.3 ° 233,262 20.4 193,709 87.3 141,099 
Resident enrollments—all U.S. institutions 
of higher education—-Full and part-time 2,456,841* 64.4 1,494,203* 35.7 1,100,737* 84.2 597,682* 





* 1949, 1940, 1930 and 1920 data, U.S. Office of Education. 


crowded during the post-war years. The 452 inde- 
pendent colleges supplying comparable statistics re- 
port 415,811 full-time students—a decrease of 2.8 per 
cent; and 482,772 grand total, a .13-per-cent increase. 

Universities under private control (49) have 316,- 
634 full-time students, a decline of 5 per cent; but 
their 475,545 grand total represents a 1.4 per cent 
increase, 

The state and municipal universities (56) in their 
current number of 481,579 full-time students, have 
lost 5.4 per cent as compared with last year; and their 


grand total of 607,171 represents a_ .6-per-cent 
decrease. 


Similar is the decline in engineering attendance; 52 
approved technological schools report 152,261 full- 


time students or 5.4-per-cent fewer than a year ago; 
and 177,867 grand total, or a decline of .5 per cent. 

For 1,849 institutions of varied types above high- 
school level included in the Directory of Higher Edu- 
eation, the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency,* reports total enrollments this fall of 2,456,- 


‘Circular #264, dated November 10, 1949, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education. Tables show re- 
turns, not differentiated as to full-time and part-time 
students, from 1,809 higher educational institutions re- 
sponding as follows: 129 universities; 46 technical 
schools; 114 theological seminaries; 132 ‘‘other profes- 
sional] schools’’; 608 liberal-arts colleges; 195 teachers 
colleges; 491 junior colleges; 94 ‘‘ Negro institutions (all 
types).’’ Total fall, 1949, enrollments: universities, 
1,207,377; technical schools, 103,929; theological semi- 
naries, 23,738; ‘‘other professional schools,’’ 79,541; 
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4] students, not differentiated as to full-time and 
nart-time attendance. A year ago, the grand total 
‘urollments were 2,408,249. “Practically the entire 
crease,” writes Robert C. Story, Research and Sta- 
»stical Service, “is due to the addition of institutions 
hich have not previously appeared in the full enroll- 
gent surveys.” For institutions reporting both in 
1448 and 1949, the increase was only .1 per cent.° 
Basis and Definitions. This 1949 study of attend- 
wce is based on the list of institutions aceredited by 
»gional associations, as compiled by the Council on 
Medical Edueation of the American Medical Asso- 
ation. 
TABLE III 


FULL-TIME ENROLLMENTS IN 380 REPRESENTATIVE 
UNIVERSITIES, 1919-1949 
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1919 1929 1939 1949 
California .... 9,435 17,242 26,004 43,426 
HOKE. 4.0.4 6610 5,882 5,867 6,011 7,466 
jucinnati ... 3,346 4,889 4,319 6,970 
(ulumbia ..... 8,065 14,952 14,211 22,448 
(prm@l .<.ccs 5,718 5,500 6,949 10,150 
oe 5,273 8,377 8,209 10,772 
OM scwsse 8,052 12,413 13,510 22,858 
Indiana ...... 2,356 4,177 6,271 13,489 
loWR. cecscece 3,914 5,106 6,260 10,383 
Johns Hopkins 2,633 1,468 1,653 2,594 
KhansaS .erccvee 3,580 4,227 4,387 8,510 
Michigan ..... 8,255 9,688 12,098 20,841 
Minnesota .... 7,451 10,657 15,301 24,684 
Missouri ..... 2,830 3,710 5,954 12,261 
Nebraska ..... 4,245 6,038 6,771 9,359 
Northwestern . 6,798 5,804 6,075 10,415 
Vhio State 6,608 10,557 13,231 20,730 
Pennsylvania 7,094 yeh 7,347 10,350 
Pittsburgh 4,085 5,646 6,265 11,329 
Princeton 1,850 2,459 2,694 3,219 
Stanford ....+ » 441 3,535 4,345 7,326 
Syracuse ..... 4,081 4,989 6,294 16,468 
i ee 4,099 5,822 9,872 16,464 
(| 2,182 2,405 3,22 4,827 
University of a 
Washington 5,062* 7,258 10,129 14,553 
Virgtgh tess 1,541 2,358 2,824 4,647 
Washington ‘ 
University .. 2,03 3,398 3,190 6,594 
Western 
Reserve .... 1,992 3,496 8,228 5,407 
Wisconsin .... 6,872 9,468 11,268 20,886 
TRO o ace teen « 3,520 5,084 5,367 8,386 
Totals 141,099 193,709 233,262 387,812 
*Estimated. 


In requesting data from registrars, the following 
definitions were given : 

A full-time student is defined as a student who has 
completed a high-school course and is devoting substan- 
tially his full time (12 hours or more is the Veterans 
Administration stipulation) to study during the collegiate 
year. 

A part-time student is one whose main time and atten- 
tion are given to some other employment and who takes 
late afternoon, evening, or Saturday classes. 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those individuals 
on full-time employment for the academic year, who de- 
vote at least one half of their time to giving instruction ; 
limited to those who hold the rank of an instructor (or 
its equivalent) and higher ranks. 


liberai-arts colleges, 561,159; teachers colleges, 184,462; 
junior colleges 226,204; ‘‘Negro institutions (all 
types),’’ 70,431. 

*Letter from Dr. Story, November 15, 1949. 
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The total teaching staff includes these groups: the 
full-time faculty; individuals devoting less than half 
of their time to teaching; teaching assistants, fellows, 
research assistants if they do some teaching, and 
others who teach. 


Brier HistroricaL REsuME 


In this 30th-anniversary article it seems appro- 
priate to include a few figures and a few comments 
regarding quantitative and qualitative advances in 
higher education in the United States during the 
past three decades. 

Quantitative. The accompanying tables cover, by 
10-year intervals, enrollments from 1919 to 1949. 
Table II presents grand-total attendances (including 
both full-time and part-time students) for all insti- 
tutions above the high-school level and also total 
attendances of full-time students in 30 representative 
Table III presents specific full-time at- 
tendances at these 30 representative universities. 


universities. 


These figures mean that, while the population of the 
United States has increased about 40 per cent from 
1919 to 1949, the attendance of full-time students in 
30 representative universities has increased 175 per 
cent. As for full-time and part-time students in all 
institutions of higher education, the grand total at- 
tendance over the past three decades has soared more 
than 300 per cent. In 1919 about 8 per cent of 
American youth, age 18 to 21 years, were enrolled in 
higher educational institutions; in 1949 the figure ap- 
proaches 20 per cent. 

These figures mean not mere statistics, not inanimate 
objects such as tons of coal, or gallons of gasoline, 
or acres of farm land; they do mean very animate hu- 
man beings—young men and young women with 
hopes, ambitions, and strivings. This human aspect 
is exemplified in three dramatic instances. Two relate 
to lag and decline in enrollment: the first when the 
economic depression of the 1930’s held back the tide 
of aspiring youth; the second when the call to arms of 
World War II stripped the universities and colleges of 
able-bodied young men. 

The climax of the human element came when, after 
VJ Day, a host of members of the Armed Forces 
flowed back from camp to campus. To these veterans 
an appreciative nation has afforded free tuition and a 
subsistence allowance at the institutions of their choice. 
Their good work in universities and colleges has dem- 
onstrated their seriousness and purpose, completely 
disproving the prophecy of a few that the service boys 
would take a joy ride at the expense of Uncle Sam. 

Qualitative. As to qualitative progress during the 
past 30 years, there are three areas of American higher 
education regarding which foreign authorities have 
testified. 

As to engineering training in the United States, the 
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plaudits of a British Parliamentary Committee were 
recently cited by Winston Churchill in these words: 


We have suffered in Great Britain by the lack of col- 
leges of university rank in which engineering and the 
allied subjects are taught. Industrial production depends 
on technology and it is because the Americans, like the 
prewar Germans, have realized this and created insti- 
tutions for the advanced training of large numbers of 
high-grade engineers to translate the advances of pure 
science into industrial technique, that their output per 
head and consequent standard of life are so high. 


TABLE IV 


LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 


, Students : Students . 

institution Full-time Rank  4))-Resident Rank 
U. of California! 43,426 1 43,426 2 
U. of Minnesota 24,684 2 29,952 4 
U. of Lllinois .. 22,858 3 26,2135 6 
Columbia U* .. 22,448 4 29,153 5 
New York U. .. 21,773 5 47,936 1 
U. of Wisconsin 20,886 6 22,054 12 
U. of Michigan . 20,841 7 23,141 7 
Ohio State U. .. 20,730 22,538 10 
Syracuse U. ... 16,468 y 19,322 17 
U. of Texas® .. 16,464 10 16,945 2 
Michigan State 

COMERS 2 cccs> 15,062 11 16,243 22 
U. of Washington 14,553 12 16,380 21 
U. of Southern 

California 14,183 13 22,413 11 
Indiana U. .... 13,489 14 21,826 13 
Purdee U. ..+. 13,142 15 13,239 
U. of Missouri 

and School of 

Mines and 

Metallurgy .. 12,261 16 12,847 es 
U. of Maryland 12,056 17 14,421 25 
Boston U. ..... 11,461 18 22,629 9 
U. of Pittsburgh 11,32¢ 19 19,296 18 
Pennsylvania 

State College 10,928 20 ° a 
Harvard U. .... 10,772 21 11,105 ae 
U. of Florida 10,528 22 10,528 — 
U. of Oklahoma 10,438 23 Bh iy ay 
Northwestern U. 10,415 24 22,822 8 
State U. of lowa 10,383 25 10,383 a 
City College of 

SO eee 34,250 3 
Brooklyn College —.... ... . 21,251 14 
U. of Penn- 

vee Vane) Chews 19,855 15 
Rutgers College‘ 19,417 16 
Weems Us sense 8 = ‘ww we 19,174 19 
U. of Cincinnati 16,009 23 
Temple U. .... 24 


15,251 





* This figure not available. 

1 Includes all campuses. 

2 Includes Barnard College. 

* Does not include medical school at Dallas. 

‘Includes New Jersey College for Women and the former 
U. of Newark. 

5 Incomplete, 

To American medical training a distinguished 
French scientist and physician, Robert Debre, of the 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Paris, has paid 
tribute in the Revue de Paris, based upon his visits to 
representative “schools of medicine of the great uni- 
versities.” Dr. Debre praised “the excellence of their 
arefully selected students . . . the importance of the 
laboratories and their good equipment . . . the spirit 
that animates this university corps and the type of 


life that is organized in these schools.” 
There is none of the fragmentation from which we suf- 


fer in France... . ['There is] fusion, material and moral, 
of the teaching staff with the research staff and the 
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hospital staff... 


As to the American college of liberal arts, the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Education and Japanese educators 
are paying the compliment of imitation. “We have 
much to learn from you [Americans], who are an ad. 
vanced nation especially in connection with educa. 
tion,” said Yoshishigo Abe, former Minister of Edy. 
cation, now director of Gakushuin University, Tokyo, 
The U. S. liberal-arts features which the Japanese am 
taking over include the four-year program replacing 
their former three-year German university model, with 
American provisions for general-education courses 
and student guidance. 

It has been during the past 30 years that American 
universities and colleges have developed instructiona| 
programs such as preceptorial, general-examination 
and honors courses; and, more recently, general-edy- 
cation programs. Simultaneously there came progress 
in the testing field—intelligence, general-achievement, 
and aptitude tests. 

Other areas in which American higher education has 
advanced markedly during the past three decades are 
in co-operative education, junior colleges, and evening 
colleges. 

The co-operative system, first initiated by Dean 
Herman Schneider in the University of Cincinnati 
College of Engineering, has been adopted by leading 
technological, applied-arts, and business-administra- 
tion schools. 


Of broad social significance is the development off 


the American junior college. From 1919, when there 
were a few thousand students in 52 junior colleges, 
the total enrollments this fall of 1949 in over 600 
junior colleges throughout the nation have risen to ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million students, 

Large indeed has been the growth during the past 
30 years of student attendance in the evening colleges 
of urban universities. In 75 member institutions of 
the Association of University Evening Colleges there 
are this fall about 300,000 students. Other notable 
developments for part-time students are the extension 
courses, short courses, and correspondence courses of 
the large state universities. 

Financial Growth. As to the financial support oi 
universities and colleges, Oliver C. Carmichael, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, has reported that the aggregate of the 
endowments of privately controlled institutions has 
“grown to $1,800,000,000. ... The growth of sub- 
sidies for tax-supported institutions has been even 
greater.” And Dr. Carmichael comments: “The mar- 
vel of this period is . . . the growth of faith in higher 
education on the part of the American people.”* 


°O. C, Carmichael. _ ‘‘The Changing Role of Higher 
Edueation.’’ Macmillan Company. pp. 4-6. 
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There is no resemblance between | 
these peerless American schools of medicine and ours | 
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HOW WE CAN HELP YOUNG PEOPLE 


BENyYAURD B. WyGANT 
Captain, USN, Retired 


We in America are rightly concerned about the 
prevalence of wrong-doing, often spoken of as juve- 
nile delinquency, on the part of young people. News- 
papers record almost daily anti-social acts serious in 
character and widely diffused among the different 
strata of our society. The well to do are in no way 
exempt. A natural reaction is to conclude that young 
people of today, for some reason or other, are worse 
than their predecessors, and that responsibility lies 
with them rather than with adults. This is a mistaken 
ittitude and ignores the fact that the child and the 
youth are simply creatures of the times. We adults, 
by act or by sufferance, have established the mores by 
which they are influenced, we have set the standards 
by which they are judged, and as parents have trans- 
mitted the characteristies which determine their re- 
sponses. 

This is no time to jump at conclusions or to con- 
tent ourselves with injudicious condemnation of this 
or that particular influence to which young people are 
exposed. The thing is too complex for that. One does 
not have to be a psychological expert to know that, 
whatever the incidence of offenses among young peo- 
ple, they are in no way fundamentally different from 
those of yesterday. Adults now fifty or sixty years 
old, subjected to present-day influences as children, 
would behave exactly as do the young of the present 
day. Whatever difference there may be in behavior, 
the cause is not to be found in any innate difference in 
make-up but rather in the influences that predominate. 
Let us investigate present-day influences and find out 
wherein they differ from those of the past. 

The most important influence in a young person’s 
life is naturally that of home. It is exerted at the 
most impressionable age, is continuous and perva- 
sive. The parents or those who have direct charge 
are implanting every hour of the day, more by ex- 
ample than by precept, standards of right and wrong 
in the echild’s ethical relations with others and with 
God. Assuming that home influence is good, and in 
general it can be so considered, what about its amount 
as compared with that of the past? Owing to the 
resources available and the distractions incident to 
modern life there is certainly less of parental con- 
tact and of home influence for good than there used 
to be.. Adult participation in sports and attendance 
at sport contests, movies, and clubs, and automobiles, 
whatever benefits thev bestow, seriously diminish the 





time available for home companionship and they are 
largely developments of recent years. In somewhat 
the same way these resources and distractions are a 
part of the child’s life as well. Movies, radio, so- 
ealled comic books, and television occupy an incal- 
culable amount of children’s time and, while not all 
bad, many of the hours spent in their pursuit could 
be spent more profitably in other ways. 

Home influence, however, can be downright harmful 
as in the toleration by some parents of drinking by the 
young. Excessive drinking by those in their teens is 
more widespread than formerly, and this would not 
be so if a more careful supervision and control were 
exercised by parents. 

Next in importance to home influence is that of 
school and, except in the case of boarding school, co- 
existent with it. At the present time it is greatly 
handicapped, except in independent schools, by being 
administered with the help of staffs insufficient in 
numbers properly to supervise and instruct their 
charges and by the imposition on those staffs of new 
responsibilities hitherto the province of parents. A 
part of school life of much value in training comprises 
extracurricular activities, especially athletics. These 
activities are in general broadening, encourage initia- 
tive, and enable the boy or girl restricted in one di- 
rection to find outlets in others. Athleties, of physical 
benefit to participants and helpful in character build- 
ing, is often unfortunately limited to too few, while 
the others become onlookers sometimes encouraged to 
a display of loyalty that is merely specious and manu- 
factured. Such false enthusiasm may manifest itself 
in the negation of true and manly sportsmanship by 
such things as booing the decisions of the officials and 
by resort to questionable methods on the part of 
coaches. Another incidental accompaniment of mod- 
ern athletics is the sacrifice of the highest ethical 
standards in the subsidizing of athletes by some col- 
leges and schools. Thus athletic competition tends to 
become competition in hiring athletes and the effect of 
such subversion on impressionable minds is readily 
imagined. This sort of thing is repugnant to persons 
of discrimination and does not help in developing the 
kind of character we need in our citizens of the future. 
Moreover it is mostly a development of the past fifty 
or seventy-five years of intense athletic rivalry. It is 
not intended to imply that a keen desire to win is un- 
worthy, but to emphasize the evil effect of this desire 
when it submerges the seruples of good citizenship. 

The influence of religion has certainly diminished 
in recent years. Some parents with memories of be- 

ing forced to go to Sunday School against their will 
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say, ‘Let the child make his own choice,” ignoring the 
fact that the child, without experience and without the 
necessary reasoning power, may be utterly unable to 
At the same time no one would 
regard to secular 


make a useful choice. 

the 
. 

schooling. 


And what about our national manners? 


suggest same freedom in 
The speed 
of modern life, bringing about crowding in buses and 
in subway trains and the morning and evening rush 
hours on the highways, engenders a selfish attitude 
less evident in the slower pace of other days and is 
bound to have its effect on children. 

Recently there were published figures of the num- 
ber of eggs and tomatoes thrown at the presidential 
candidates during the last campaign. It would be in- 
teresting to compare these statisties with those of past 
campaigns, but whatever the comparison would show 
it is not creditable to us as a nation that such things 
should be. We are the descendants of those who re- 
volted from authority, we have a tradition of inde- 
pendence and a dislike for the restraints of discipline, 
but it does not make us any better Americans to throw 


The 


creat harm lies in the influence on young people when 


things at those whose opinions we disapprove. 


creet 


they see or read of such things and hear boos 


the candidate for the highest office in the land when 
his face is shown on the movie screen. 

The effect of reiterated suggestion is well known 
and its use to stimulate the demand for advertised 
articles affects young as well as old. Persons whose 
training and position should give them a finer sense 
of what is becoming are willing to prostitute their 
influence by recommending the use of articles of 
questionable merit for the sake of a few dollars. 
Newspapers, periodicals, billboards, public carriers 
are full of suggestion that the use of the article ad- 
vertised is an indication of success; to say nothing 
of advertisements suggestive in other directions. It 
is not being a erank to reeognize the effect of this 
propaganda on immature minds. 

Among the indications of the breakdown of stand- 
ards in recent years is the habit of wearing slovenly 
clothes, countenanced or encouraged by many parents 
and even by some schools. There is nothing wrong in 
wearing blue jeans or the flying shirt tail on appropri- 
ate oceasions, but habitual slovenly dressing goes hand 
in hand with slovenly manners and slovenly manners 
lead to slovenly behavior. Tolerance in this direction 
by adults is an indication of willingness to accept 
slovenliness as a standard of everyday life. It’s the 
easy way so we adopt it. 

Thus, briefly, set forth are some of the wrong in- 
fluences that are pressing upon young people of today 


and most of these are recent developments. Less home 
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and religious influence, the unworthy ethics of the 
struggle to win in athletics at the cost of ideals, low- 
ered standards of manners and dress, easy access to 
diversions of doubtful worth, the bombardment of 
harmful advertising, laxity in regard to practices that 
used to be held in disrepute: these make up the en- 
vironment of the youth of today. At the same time 
there are many developments of recent years that are 
good influences such as the boy- and girl-scout move- 
ments, a vast increase in the number and equipment 
of playgrounds, increased participation in sports of 
many kinds, the establishment of elubs, and a grow- 
ing awareness of the eitizen’s responsibility in this 
matter. However, at present evidence seems to point 
to the fact that the bad outweighs the good and some- 
thing should be done about it and soon. 

It is my contention that there is a greater capacity 
for good in young people than they are encouraged or 
Experience in training 
some twenty thousand young men for the Naval Re- 
serve during World War II, the success of Father 
Flanagan’s Boys Town, and efforts which have sue- 
ceeded in transmuting gang loyalty into loyalty of a 
better kind are some of the things which help to eon- 


even permitted to develop. 


firm this belief. 
Wordsworth was right: 


The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


It is before the vision fades that we must help. 

What, as a matter of fact, are we adults doing to 
help the growth of this youthful high-mindedness ? 

As parents, in our efforts to make things pleasant 
for our children we are encouraging selfishness by try- 
ing to shield them from reality, by overindulgence, by 
too great emphasis on material things, by encouraging 
the avoidance of hard and difficult things, and by fail- 
ing to make clear the need for work and sweat in the 
acquisition of anything worth while. Don’t bother to 
learn to write legibly, pretty soon you will have a 
typewriter to do it for you. Don’t spend time on 
spelling, plenty of people can’t spell. Why learn the 
multiplication table, it’s drudgery? Do the easy 
things, avoid the others. 

Here is the reply of a father whose son was a stu- 
dent at a boarding school in the Midwest when remon- 
strated with for giving his son too much money, “I 
was brought up as a poor boy. My son is going to 
have the things I lacked,” and then with considerable 
pride, “When he is home on vacation he ean take a 
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rty of his friends to any one of a half dozen night 
Jubs and sign my name to the check.” 

At Christmas the average American child has many 
oresents, but comparatively little is done to emphasize 
the importance of his giving to others. We hear in 
‘hureh (if we go to church) that it is more blessed to 
vive than to receive, but how successfully do we try to 
wake that a reality to our children? Concentration 
{ parents’ attention on the very young is a necessity, 
‘heir Very existence depends upon it, but this pro- 
edure which fosters self-interest is often carried on 
into youth and adolescence, instead of being halted 
gs soon as possible, as it should be if we want our 
hildren to be happy, for the happy person is one 
whose interest is directed outward, not inward. 

Another way in which we adults are failing to help 
in bringing out the best in youth is in the faulty ad- 
ministration of juvenile justice. 

For example, when a child is brought before parent 
r school authority he is frequently confronted with 
the direct question that compels the admission of 
euilt (if guilty) or the telling of a lie. “Did you 
throw the stone th.! broke the window?” He may 
thus be subjected to a strong temptation at a time 
when character is still unformed and not strong 
enough to resist temptation. Now the laws of the land 
provide that a person charged with an offense is not 
required to testify against himself unwillingly. Why 
should we expect more from children? Another tend- 
ency is to ignore the need to prove intent as required 
in the ease of legal procedure. The gravest defect, 
however, lies in the failure to acknowledge in some 
way creditable acts when they occur and to apply de- 
served penalties for wrong-doing promptly and inflex- 
ibly. Penalties do not always have to be severe in 
order to deter, but they must be prompt and inevi- 
table. In judging the offenses of young people one 
should especially bear in mind the tendency of motives 
to become confused, even in our own affairs. Loyal- 
ties often conflict and properly to assess the demands 
of conflicting loyalties is always difficult. 

To encourage trustworthiness, evidence of trust 
should be conspicuous and constantly renewed. This 
evidence is not always forthcoming in our dealings 
with youth. A reply to this is that this puts the cart 
before the horse, that evidence of trust should follow 
the demonstration of trustworthiness, but let us not 
forget that we, in our relations with the young, are 
helping to set a pattern of behavior. There are and 


always will be those who lie and those who cheat, but 
the great majority, given indication of trust, will jus- 
tify that trust. We should continually show by words 
and acts that our son and our daughter and the stu- 
dent at school are to be relied upon to speak the truth, 
remembering at the same time that to a very young 
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person the truth may bear a very different look to the 
truth as we see it with the background of experience. 
The ebullient imagination of immaturity will often, 
without the slightest wrong intent, supply lacking de- 
tails in a story. 

In this trust we shall of course be sometimes disap- 
pointed, but its constant reiteration will help to bring 
about its justification. In this connection there is no 
better example than that given in the Boy Scout Law, 
“A scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, cour- 
teous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, 
reverent.” 

Another thing that makes it harder for children to 
develop the best that is in them is the parents’ re- 
luctance to say “no” when it should be said. The mod- 
ern parent in his wish to humor his children hates to 
refuse when asked for this or that. The result is 
often inability to put bounds to the acquisitive instinct 
on the children’s part. They lack through want of 
practice the habit of self-denial. 

It is so easy to put these things down on paper, but 
so hard to appreciate fully what they mean in every- 
day life. We, the people of this great nation, destined 
rather against our will to lead the world, had a good 
start in learning how to live through the comparatively 
free exercise of initiative. How and where we shall 
lead depends on the stuff of our citizenship and we 
are building future citizenship every day and every 
minute in the training of our young people in homes 
and schools and on the streets, for good or for bad. 
In addition to the obvious things, more home life, more 
schools, better teaching, more playgrounds, and so on, 
the remedy for the present decline in conduct is very 
simply stated. It is for us te set better examples and, 
realizing the capacity for good that exists in young 
people, to exact higher standards from them. This 
will require a change in the viewpoint of many par- 
ents and a change in the attitude of some schools. 
They will have to understand that indulgence is harm- 
ful, that self-denial is essential for the development of 
character and that it comes with practice, but above 
all that to demand of our young people less than the 
highest standards is doing them a disservice and put- 
ting the future of our country and of the world in 


jeopardy. 


EDUCATION AND OBJECTIVE VALUES 


Rovert F. CREEGAN 


Ohio University, Athens 


To suspect that some popular educational practices 
in America today are in effect arming barbarism for 
the destruction of American culture, and higher hu- 
man culture in general, is not to impugn the motives 
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dominated the 
American scene a few decades ago and so set the 
All 
Important advances 
in educational theory are often accompanied by retro- 
Those 


educational theorists who, in our recent past, stressed 


of those edueational theorists who 
pattern of contemporary American education. 


historical progress is one-sided. 
gression in some of its more neglected aspects. 


the aggressive functions of knowledge, regarding it 
to be an instrument, or even a weapon, for the con- 
quest of nature, searcely should be blamed if their 
views were crudely exaggerated and misapplied by 
some practitioners. 

The fact remains that unsupplemented instrumental 
Edueation 
It should philosophically 
interpret the.sources, uses, aud limitations of instru- 
mental knowledge. 


knowledge is inealeulably dangerous. 


should also inform feelings. 


It should instil confidence in the 
student, but confidence which is tempered with hu- 
mility. It should include aesthetic and moral sensi- 
tivity in its ideal conception of human nature, along 
with executive ability. 

Knowledge of the sources of inspiration is just as 
important as is knowledge of the mechanisms of 
executive power. That which can change the student 
by transforming his feelings, as his own isolated 
imagination could not do, is surely just as objective 
as that brute matter which proves its objectivity only 
by resisting man’s constructive efforts, without trans- 
A knowledge of the real must 
include the reeognition of the vital sources of all per- 
sonality-transforming inspirations, whether of the 
moral, aesthetic, religious, or other types. 


forming human nature. 


Narrowly naturalistic philosophies of the recent 
past, like logical positivism, overplayed the rather 
obvious dichotomy between factual propositions and 
emotive propositions, sometimes even to the point of 
denying that rational choice is possible in the area 
of value judgments. Did the idea that feelings may 
be more or less well informed and that fully informed 
feelings are the media through which man knows 
values ever occur to a logical positivist? At any 
rate, some barbarous educational practices have found 
theoretical justification precisely in naturalistic phi- 
losophy’s failure to provide any synthetic concept, 
uniting fact and value, the perceived and the felt. 

To the naive awareness of the child, the primitive 
man, or the uneducated adult in our society, every 
factual structure is just as obviously the locus of a 
value. 


Must critical experience, which assumes a dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, lose all sight 
of the values? Or does the distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality simply warn us to withhold our 
evaluations of any object or situation until it is clearly 
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end fully known? 
the liberally educated man must regard values to } 
purely subjective and quite beyond the scope of ra 
tional choice. The liberally educated man is a may 


ra) 


whose feelings are informed. He evaluates thinos | 


only after he can prove that his feelings about them 
are grounded in adequate knowledge. The barbarian. 
on the other hand, evaluates the appearances. Bar. 
barians judge works of art, persons, and social orders 
on the basis of first impressions, whether coming fro, 
personal observation or from social suggestion. he 
barbarian, who thinks he is free, is a victim of his 
own response mechanisms and he is highly suggestible. 
Pseudo-education, whether of the schools, or of the 
press and radio, tends to make barbarians of us all. 

Informed feelings about anything are constant. 
They are consistent with the person’s informed feel. 
ings about other things. When socially shared, in. 
formed feelings provide a basis for interpersonal and 
intercultural agreement about values. In terms of a 
coherence theory of truth, therefore, informed feelings 
are the media of an objective knowledge of values, 
value contrasts, and the hierarchy of values. If exist- 
ence is mediated for knowledge through percepts, then 
value, or essence, is mediated through feelings. And 
evidences, given through both these media of cogni- 
tion, are subject to rational criticism and elaboration. 

Whatever informs the feelings of a person enables 
him to transcend his prior, and habitual, nature. It 
gives him beauty he could not have imagined, moral 
resoluteness he could not have generated in himself, or 
some other mode of self-transcendence. And what- 
ever acts in this way, promoting spiritual growth, is 
productive within the person, and so is objective in 
terms of a comprehensive power-standard of ob- 
jectivity. 

Does all that goes by the name of education inforn 
personal feelings and promote spiritual growth? The 
answer is “NO,” and the reason why it must be so 
throws considerable light upon the dangerous char- 
acter of some educational practices. 

Abstract formulae of applied science, learned by 
rote, and manipulatory skills, learned by mimicry, do 
add to the person’s power over the physical world, 
which includes the bodies of other living things and 
so even the human beings. Such learnings, however, 
do not increase self-control or the ability to choose 
rationally between different personal impulses and 
between different social suggestions or propagandas. 
Such learnings do not increase the person’s power to 
receive meanings or to desseminate them in society. 

When one learns anything without learning the 
rationale of its origination, and of its possible con- 
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sequences when used, one’s feelings may have been 
conditioned through blind associations between old 
earnings and the new learning. 
feelings have not been informed. Only comprehen- 
sion of the place of the learning, and of the learned, 
in the context of personal and social endeavors could 
actually inform feelings. The abstract, scientific 
formula, whose mode of abstraction from concrete 


Nevertheless, one’s 


experience is not understood, is frequently mistaken 
for a concrete picture of some area of nature, and 
this is the basis of that false philosophy known as 
materialism. Hence, education which does not inform 
feelings is in some measure a pseudo-edueation even 
in regard to the bare facts, supposing for the nonce 
that the concept of bare facts is descriptive. 

A narrow naturalism supposes that the adjustive 
aspect of behavior is objective, while its expressive 
aspect is only a matter of subjective interpretations. 
A person is self-controlled, though, only in so far as 
his own (symbolically mediated) expressive responses 
enable him to interpret the bare stimuli and his own 
blind response-tendencies. And a person’s self-con- 
trol increases on'y to the extent that he appropriates 
meanings which are conveyed by the expressions of 
others. Meanings must be appropriated not merely 
passively, so that one may, or even must, mimic the 
expressions of others but, rather, meanings must be 
appropriated actively, so that the received meanings 
get related to a growing system of rational inter- 
pretations. 

An analysis of the processes of communication and 
learning has unavoidable metaphysical implications. 
Man already knows enough about learning completely 
to refute any narrowly naturalistic theory of reality. 
That this is not universally recognized by psycholo- 
gists is based upon the error, all too frequently com- 
mitted, of failing to distinguish between those feelings 
which get expressed and those symbols through which 
expression is conventionalized. Let us outline the im- 
plications of human communication and learning. 

Anything whose motion is purely adaptive is essen- 
tially passive. It is moved by forces which it neither 
understands nor ean resist, and, although its motion 
may have outer consequences, these are not on their 
own level constructive. Bare survival of its own 
structure is the sole inner result of the thing’s motion. 
Human action, though, is not merely adaptive. Hu- 
man action is adaptive and expressive, that is, is 
partly determined blindly, from without, and partly 
determined rationally, from within. The more fully 
informed are a person’s feelings, the less is he blindly 
adaptive, and the more is he constructively expressive. 
The outer results of his actions are designed products, 
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and the inner results are enriched understandings. 
Beyond adjusting for bare survival and blindly fol- 
lowing the suggestions of others, a man may seek to 
comprehend ever wider areas of truth, to be informed 
by ever deeper strata of cosmic harmony, and to cele- 
brate being by uniquely witnessing to its essence 
through use of those symbols which are provided by 
a specific personal structure, history, and present 
situation. 

A purely expressive being, unconcerned about sur- 
vival, because unconditionable by exterior forces, is 
the most constructive of all beings and informs the 
feelings of all others in so far as each can appropriate 
its direct, or indirect, influences, as each knows more 
or less about nature and about the various visions of 
nature. The character of this purely expressive being 
is that value-power which is conventionally called the 
divine. Such a being—being in the only full and 
proper sense of the term—while never responding in 
a blind, purely adjustive sense, might incorporate the 
expressions of its creatures in »o far as they are fitting 
elaborations upon its own character. 

The thesis is that constructive power resides, ulti- 
mately, in value, or essence, which is known through 
informed feelings, and that the supreme power may 
elaborate upon its own essence through productive 
intercourse with those creatures which have been 
shaped and informed within the scope of its influ- 
ence. Correlative with this thesis is the conviction 
that religious insight remains, now, as ever, the sum- 
mit of every true educational quest. Only through 
this does man transcend, and dare to correct, not 
merely personal habits, for society corrects individ- 
uals, but also social habits, ideologies, and ways of 
life, in so far as they are inharmonious with the 
creative go of things, known as their value or essence. 
¢ The thesis also implies that the proper masters of 
human education must be those with the deepest in- 
sight into this constructive, self-elaborating essence. 
Let us call them the “X Group.” This group should 
not be identified with any organization, either secular 
or religious, which is now known in human society, 
since performances are not measurable in terms of 
the very high pretentions of certain groups. Perhaps, 
in the nature of the case, the “X Group” must always 
remain anonymous, a secret leaven in the more in- 
sensitive and inchoate lump of society, both secular 
and religious. Surely members of this “X Group” 
have worked, and do work, within educational insti- 
tutions, social movements, and religious organizations. 

They are the class of persons who know the creative 
process more intimately and fully than do other per- 
sons and who are careful not to overestimate their 
own measure of insight. 
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FABLES FOR TEACHERS I 


Pau. F, BRANDWEIN 


Forest Hills High School, New York City, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Nor so long ago, four teachers were deep in confer- 


ence on life-adjustment education. 


“Life-adjustment education,” said one gravely, “is 


designed to equip all boys and girls to live demo- 
cratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to 


society as home members, workers, and citizens. Of 


course, that is not my definition, but it is one adopted 
by a Life Adjustment Conference attended by fore- 
most teachers and educators.” 

“Obviously,” said the second teacher, “we must meet 
the student’s needs. 
the Eight Year Study shows that even the traditional 
We must be teachers of 

We must know each pupil’s 
We must plan with him, not 


Preparation for college is out; 


preparation is unnecessary. 
children, not of subjects. 
background and goals. 

Our teaching must be 


for him. Syllabi are out. 


meaningful. Our job is to help our boys and girls 
succeed in their developmental tasks.” 

The conference went on in this vein for several 
meetings. These noble thoughts and inspiring words 
coursed through brain tissue and emerged as mean- 
ingful sound waves. Each teacher took heart and in 
time a committee report was prepared suggesting to 
the faculty the adoption of a core curriculum based on 
life adjustment. 

All was well. The teachers went on their way re- 
joicing. 

And at the faculty meeting, there was spirited dis- 
cussion as Essentialists and Progressives gave battle. 
The spirits of 90 per cent of the students who were 
not going to college must have been at the meeting., 
For the Progressives won. Life adjustment was tri- 
umphant. 

Then the faculty split up into committees to formu- 
late experimental courses of study. What vigorous 
discussions followed! 

Social-studies teachers found it easy to convince 
others that life adjustment in a democratic society 
meant four years of social studies. 

The English teachers proved that four years of Eng- 
lish grammar, composition, and literature were neces- 
sary for life adjustment. 

The language teachers proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that, in the global struggle, three to four years 
of a foreign language were essential to understanding 
our neighbors. 

The science teachers, life-adjustment minded, calmly 
demonstrated that in an Atomic Age no youngster, 


living under the daily impact of scientific discovery, 
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could afford to be without the adjustment four years 
of science permitted. 

And, of course, how could one live without the fun- 
damental tool which resulted from a continuous pro- 
gram of mathematics? 

Moral :—Needs are needs, students are students, and 
never the twain shall meet. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Rosert C. Davipson 
University of Southern California 


To present definite principles to be followed in the 
construction and enactment of educational public-re- 
lations programs would lead to ambiguity; to develop 
more general concepts regarding the nature and scope 
of the philosophy underlying public-school public re- 
lations is a necessity if the evolving programs are to 
be consistent with current philosophies of education. 
The need of constructive educational publie relations 
is obvious in a democratic society and must be con- 
sidered on the same plane as education itself if the 
process of assisting the youth in his educational pur- 
suits is to achieve its most comprehensive goal. The 
following divisions represent various congruencies 
emanating from a consideration of more recent trends 
in the field. 

Educational Public Relations as a Unit of the Ad- 
ministration. To all intents and purposes, educational 
publie relations may be considered to embrace each 
and every agency available to the individual school 
system in the dissemination of information relative to 
school policies and procedures. The term, “individ- 
ual,” is noteworthy, as it is the basis for the establish- 
ment of a concise program in a given school district. 
Resources, physical and cultural alike, vary from lo- 
cation to location. The method employed in one sec- 
tion of the nation, although highly successful, may re- 
sult in worthless experimentation in another section. 
The need is for an evaluation, on the part of the ad- 
ministration, of the materials at hand before the pub- 
liec-relations program may hope to fulfill its aims. 

The enactment of the program is necessarily the 
responsibility of the administration. For this reason, 
it is to be desired that qualified personnel be placed 
in control of the basie planning of the program. 
Whereas the final success rests with all persons con- 
cerned with the educational process, the origination 
of the agencies to be used, the principles to be fol- 
lowed, and the decisions applicable to the individual 
situation, must rest with competent administrators. 

The organization of the public-relations program, 
although often intangible regarding description, can 
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well be compared to the educative process itself. Each 
program has detinite aims; the ultimate results depend 
largely upon the methodology employed and the 
caliber of the personnel involved in the conveyance 

f the material. 

Any attempts to list definite agencies that provide 
a system with a successful program of public rela- 
tions would be superfluous. Undoubtedly, every sys- 
tem treats each agency in a slightly different vein. 
The difference, no matter how minute, looms large 
enough to prevent a specific classification of agencies 
suitable for each situation. The more general agen- 
cies, those of newspaper, school reports, teacher, pupil, 
parent, radio, and the like, are all extremely valuable, 
if utilized in agreement with the original treatise of 
the administration, Also, the more individual com- 
munity agencies have their place in the program, but 
they, too, must follow the desired procedures in order 
to assure constructive value. Let it suffice to say that 
the agencies employed, providing they are of a nature 
corresponding to educational practices, all have poten- 
tial value. Their ultimate contribution to the program 
is necessarily dependent upon the strength of the 
initial program and the ability of the administration 
to apply them properly. The structure of the pro- 
gram is dependent, therefore, upon the community it- 
self, as well as the persons connected more directly 
with the school. 

Educational Public Relations as a Social Value. 
If it may be concluded that one of the chief aims of 
education is to improve upon the special environment 
of the child, it must also be accepted that educational 
public relations must assist in this function, as well 
as establishing a special environment for the adult 
population of the community. 

The development of an integrated program of pub- 
lic relations can result in a broadened society. The at- 
tempts at informing the general public of the policies 
of the school may well lead to further participation 
on the part of the public itself. A society that con- 
siders itself a part of the program will do much to en- 
list further aid from within its very structure. 
Through the use of community resources, the home- 
school-community relations may be definitely strength- 
ened to the desired point of unity. It is further per- 
ceived that the community itself will become more in- 
tegrated as a result of this participation. 

The social value to the child is the foremost aim of 
the program. Intelligent planning on the part of the 
administration should result in a comprehensive pro- 
gram, embracing all members of the community in 
one manner or another, in order that society may be 
aware of the functions of the school and the needs of 
The providing of vicarious experiences 


the child. 
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within the community for the child is a sufficient justi- 
fication for the total program of public relations. 

The future strength of society is dependent upon 
the education of today. The knowledge which the 
present society has of educational procedures, and the 
part that it, in turn, can play in the developing of 
these procedures is a further strengthening agency. 
Society itself is not separated from the school. All 
school personnel are members of the community. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that an integration, 
through the use of sincere public relations, can pro- 
vide benefits of a social nature to all members of so- 
ciety, whether or not they are concerned with the 
principles of the individual school system. 

Educational Public Relations as a Continuous Proc- 
ess. A more generally accepted principle of educa- 
tional public relations refers to the ability of the 
administration to raise funds from within the com- 
munity, usually by taxation, for use in the devel- 
opment of the school system. More commonly 
considered as a means of procuring instantaneous 
assistance, these “bond drives” and associated methods 
have little comparative future value for either edu- 
eation or society. Aside from furnishing immediate 
assistance, the campaign method of educational pub- 
lic relations actually can become injurious to society. 
This is especially true during periods of economic 
strife. Also, as has been evidenced in more recent 
years, community members often assume “eampaign- 
wise” attitudes. 

It would appear that the aims of any program of 
publie relations regarding education should be of a 
continuous nature if the desired effects are to be 
achieved. It is necessary that the program result 
from an evaluation of current practices, their success 
and failure, as well as a movement toward long-range 
planning on the part of the administration. 

It must be remembered that no program of public 
relations, whether it is concerned with business, in- 
dustry, or education, ean take root overnight. In the 
ease of educational public relations, it is definitely a 
ease of “educating” rather than “selling.” Because 
of this fact, there undoubtedly will arise a need for 
a campaign type upon certain occasions until the total 
program has had time firmly to establish itself. 

Hence it is to be desired that a progressively de- 
signed program be developed at the outset, in order 
that a minimum of the campaign type be used. If 
the administration can foresee the necessary additions 
to the system over a period of years, the program can 
be developed accordingly. 

The ultimate goal of the continuous program lies in 
the ability of the community to discern the needs of 
the school and to have the desire and initiative to see 
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that assistance is forthcoming. The achievement of 
such a goal lies in the positive attitudes of school per- 
sonnel toward the entire program, their desire to join 
with community agencies, and the entire assimilation 
of community and educational resources over a period 
of years. 

Educational Public Relations as a Democratic Proc- 
ess. Any coneept relevant to the educational process 
must be democratic in nature. Obviously, the pro- 
gram of publie relations must be “for” the general 
public. Whether it ean be “of” and “by” the general 
publie is controversial in scope. Community councils, 
in which members of society have co-operated with 
educators in the development of educational measures, 
have often proved beneficial. Another view would 
hold that school administrators are actually members 
of society and would thus be true representatives of 
the people. 

It would appear that the issue could well be another 
case of the varied 
methodology. 
the more need of active participation on the part of 


individual situation demanding 


Undoubtedly, the larger the community, 
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community members. The smaller, compact communi. 
ties are usually well integrated, and there is little 
question as to their ability to react personally to 
given situation. It is only when representation is nee. 
essary that the situation becomes acute. 

Today, in larger cities, there are cases of parents 
having little or no knowledge of the policies and prae- 
tices of the schools, either in the classroom or in the 
administration. This may be due to a lack of jnj. 
tiative on the part of either the parent or the school. 
In either case the causal factors may be remedied, in 
due time, through the active participation of both 
agencies in conjoint activities. 

A democratic society should be informed continu- 
ously of the schools which it supports. Actually, the 
demand from within society for such information js 
limited. It ean, therefore, be assumed that the school 
administration must take the initial steps in this re- 
spect. The entire program of public relations that is 
to follow must be so designed as to meet the needs 
of the individual society as well as the needs of the 
school itself. 





SURPLUS SURFEIT 
FREDERIC W. NESS 
{xsistant to the Vice-Chancellor and Secretary, 
New York University 
LAvER, the authors of 
which appeared in SCHOOL AND 


T. R. Paurrey anv B. E. 
“Another Surplus,” 
Society, August 20, laud the training practices of the 
armed services, particularly during the last war, and 
recommend that these be carefully studied by colleges 
and universities for purposes of widespread adoption 

a recommendation which, to say the least, is some- 
belated. For a number of significant studies 
have already been undertaken, including that spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education. But 
even granting the desirability of continuing such 


what 


studies, one cannot help wondering if the reason why 
\merican higher education has been laggard in emu- 
lating the military practices is not much more pro- 
found than the academic inertia imputed in this 
article. 

The basie assumption of the article seems to be that 
the military-training programs are far superior to 
Certainly none ean deny 
that the suecess of our military effort rested in econ- 
upon training activities, 
which not only effected a phenomenal transformation 
of millions of men and women from a civilian to a 


the civilian and eollegiate. 


siderable measure these 


military psychology, but also ground out technicians 
by the carload. Simultaneously they ferreted out and 
nurtured qualities of leadership in every grade and 
rank, to the great enhancement of our cause. One 
may rightfully question, nevertheless, the authors’ con- 
clusion that our eolleges and universities are running 
a distant second; or, specifically, that “military in- 
struction, particularly in recent years, has been more 
practical, more methodical, more effective, more fre- 
quently evaluated, and, above all, faster than academic 
instruction.” 

On the whole, these several qualities do offer satis- 
factory differentia for academic evaluation. The 
college curriculum certainly should be practical, at 
least to the extent that it fits the student for the re- 
sponsible role of a well-adjusted citizen. That it 
should be methodical, in the sense of systematic, is 
aiso indisputable, particularly if the system is eare- 
fully designed for maximum effectiveness. And 
though one might raise a tradition-worn eyebrow at 
speed as a sine qua non of collegiate incubation, he 
certainly cannot question the desirability of periodic 
revaluation. But there may be need here for se- 
mantic rapprochement, for the authors may not have 
intended such application. 

The authors do not, of course, credit the military 
with giving birth to these academie virtues. But they 
do assert that, “freed from the paralysis of academic 
tradition and inertia,” our service schools have so 
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wurified and perfected the procedures which they bor- 
»wed perforce as now to merit the emulative admira- 

» from the reactionary academicians who may have 
wen present at the laying of the keel. 

Noubtless on-the-scene 
receded the penning of this admonitory essay, and 
t one cannot avoid feeling a certain extravagance 

its claims. On eollege faculties today are vast 

mbers of persons with wide wartime experience 
th as teachers and as students in military-training 

rograms. So extensive are their numbers, in fact, 
hat the authors of “Another Surplus” might recog- 

ze here a valuable field for supplementary investi- 
zition. They would need no geiger counter, merely 
,conventional academic questionnaire. In short, they 

ight very well conduct a profitable survey of these 

umni of our wartime service schools to ascertain 

hy, since they had the benefit of such training ex- 
erience, they have not already applied the fruits 
‘hereof to their current civilian teaching and admin- 
trative assignments. 

While predictions tend to be invidious, one might 
risk a word or two concerning the results of such an 
nvestigation. First, since the success of any school 
uust be measured in terms of the individual, there 
uay occur a hint in the replies that, on certain levels, 
the assimilation on the part of the student may have 
en in direct correlation to the quality of previous 
‘ivilian training, as further modified by the vital 
mmediaey of objective. As to the latter, who will 
juestion that college training would increase in effec- 
tiveness overnight if the indolent student could be 
‘ireatened with transfer to the infantry! 

Another interesting result of this questionnaire may 
be in the form of illumination. One can predict with 
surance that the authors will discover that “paraly- 
sis of academic tradition and inertia” are not exclu- 







considerable investigation 




























sively civilian diseases. 

Finally, although it is not the intention of this re- 
buttal to depreeate in any way the wartime, or post- 
var, training programs of the services, one can pre- 
lict that this survey will reveal some of the excellent 
‘features claimed by Palfrey and Lauer as paper ex- 
ellencies only. For example, the authors speak in 
highest terms of the instructor training and super- 
vised instruction which characterized the service pro- 
grams. The present writer, with some four years of 
wartime teaching service in a number of separate 
and distinct training schools, including one of the 
major service academies, saw little or no supervised 
instruetion; and as for teacher training, for the most 
part this was limited to times when a particularly 
complicated piece of new machinery was received 
from the training center. As often as not, the in- 
structor knew but little more than the instructed. One 
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might add that the prevailing methods of choosing 
teaching personnel made some sort of instructor train- 
ing anything but a luxury. If our questionnaire were 
to inquire into the various walks of life and levels of 
educational development represented on these military 
teaching staffs, the results might prove quite enlight- 
ening. 

Let it be reasserted here that this article is not in- 
tended as a criticism of inadequacies born of wartime 
necessity. Rather, it wishes to appraise some of the 
claims so frequently heard over the past four or five 
years, and repeated in “Another Surplus,” as to the 
benefits which the eollege can extract from the service 
programs. Perhaps the most effective way of doing 
this is to look at the “five outstanding instructional 
procedures” which, in the opinion of Palfrey and 
Lauer, gave the military schools their superiority. 
Since these appear at the conclusion of the article, 
one may assume that they represent the procedures 
which the authors desire “university faculties to bor- 
row in return.” 

The first of these is the practice of the service 
schools of calling upon “large numbers of profes- 
sional edueators and commercial and industrial train- 
ers” to be used as instructors and in “planning, oper- 
ational, and supervisory capacities.” At the risk of 
an ingenuous application, is it to be understood that 
the colleges are now to call upon military personnel 
to plan their curricula? Doubtless some profit would 
inure from the praetice, but judging from academic 
reaction to Representative Wood’s recent inquiry into 
textbooks, one might question the desirability of such 
a recommendation just at this time. But to be seri- 
ous, the colleges, through various means, including 
participation in the activities of professional and aca- 
demic groups, are actually utilizing this process to an 
extent far exceeding that ordinarily prevailing in the 
service schools. 

Their second point is, it must be confessed, rather 
baffling; for it refers to the lifting in the military 
schools of “the traditional ‘dare nots’ which had long 
imposed restrictions on educational methods.” These 
are, to use the terms of the propaganda analyst, “glit- 
tering generalities,’ and as is characteristic of the 
breed, they signify little or nothing. The next point 
is considerably more tangible. 

Here the authors refer, among other encomiums, to 
the “openminded attitude on education of the older 
service schools.” This surely must have been written 
without direct personal experience, or even without 
reference to a number of articles which have appeared 
in print in the past several years in, among others, 
the Washington Post, the New York Herald Tribune, 
or the Saturday Evening Post. Not to labor this 
particular issue, one notes that their third ’outstand- 
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ing instructional procedure” closes with the assertion 
that the prestige of the older service schools promoted 
the adoption of their teaching methods throughout the 
services. But is this to be viewed as a reason for 
adopting their teaching methods throughout the civil- 
ian realm? One might suggest that the prestige of a 
Harvard or Yale has inspired revolution after revolu- 
tion on the American campus, and that there may be 
more reason for casting eyes in the direction of Cam- 
bridge or New Haven than Annapolis or West Point. 

The fourth point introduces matters of grave aca- 
demic import; and yet it is wholly consistent with 
certain patterns already discernible. The reecommen- 
dation here is for standardized procedures, which 
practice has become so highly evolved on the service 
level. Eartier in their article the authors gave indi- 
cation of the specific types of standardization which 
they desire to see adopted. First it is to be standardi- 
zation in instructional method, the absurdity of which 
is only too obvious. In one of the major service acad- 
emies, according to the current tradition, a fleet-footed 
observer may leave one classroom in the middle of the 
instructor’s sentence and hear the remainder in the 
adjoining room. What may be gained by such stand- 
ardization is assuredly lost in the damping effect upon 
personal initiative. 

The authors also recommend standardization in ex- 
aminations and group grading as insurance for “ob- 
jective, impersonal, and uniform evaluation.” As for 
the former, the practice has been common for decades 
in elementary courses involving many sections. Oth- 
erwise it is searcely applicable. As for group grad- 
ing, and its alleged objectivity, the present writer 
knows of more than one instance of disagreement in 
evaluation of service-schoo] examinations which was 
settled on the “impersonal” basis of rank. That is, 
the opinion of the senior officer prevailed. And while 
the campus may be different from the camp, let us 
proceed with caution. 

In their plea for standardization, the authors also 
refer to visual aids as a means of equalizing instrue- 
tional efficiency. Without such mechanistie assistance, 
many of our wartime training programs would have 
become hopelessly bogged. But the slowness of the 
college or university to turn instruction over to the 
slide projector stems from something other than mere 
economic or academic waywardness. To utter a tru- 
ism, there is still no substitute for good instruction. 
To the extent that good instruction is available, the 
need for visual aids diminishes. The proposed ques- 
tionnaire might well ask for an honest confession of 
how often such devices were used to avoid rather than 
to implement the task of instruction. The simple 
truth is that visual aids have been highly overplayed 
as instructional adjuncts on the collegiate level. 
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The fifth and last point may be passed withont! 
comment. It is a recommendation that the college 
teacher should read the Technical Manual 21-259) 
Army Instruction. A pious admonition which wij] 
doubtless be widely ignored. ; 

If there be treason in these remarks, let the court™ 
martial be brief and the firing squad efficient. But) 


it has been the principal point of view of this article .- 


that efficiency for a firing squad is not necessaril, 
efficiency for the college instructor, or for college jn- 
struction. Basically the question is one of objective.” 
The officer-training schools were designed not to train | 
leaders so much as to pick them out from the multi- 7 
tude as quickly as possible. The task of the college 7 
is the direct opposite. It is to train leaders, a slow! 
process at best, and at the same time to insure that } 
the residual will contain intelligent followers. On| 
the technical level, the service schools were designed § 
primarily for the expeditious manufacture of skilled 
materiel, or men—with | 
speed the essence. The production was essentially | 
on an assembly-line basis. But are we to limit our 
technical and professional colleges to any such iass | 
objective? 

The service schools during the war were admirably 
successful in accomplishing their limited and quali- 
fied aims. With academically heterogeneous faculties 
and students, their resort to standardized procedures 7 
was inevitable. It is significant, however, that where | 
specialized training on the highest level is required, } 
the armed services, during the war as well as since, 
have had recourse to the colleges and universities on 
a hitherto unprecedented scale. At New York Uni- 
versity alone during the first year of the war sou 
10,000 students were enrolled in various war-directed 
courses, including precommissioning refresher pro- 
grams, intensive work in aeronautics, high-frequency 
techniques, meteorology, industrial camouflage, for- 
eign-area and language studies, and even courses of 
training for executives in the Army Exchange Ser- 
vice, to say nothing of the medical and dental pro- 
grams which became almost exclusively military. The 
efficacy of this training was amply attested by the 
fact that it continued in force as long as the armed 
services had need for such personnel. Though natu- 
rally on a reduced scale, the same pattern exists today. 
During the past two years, in addition to the regular 
ROTC programs in infantry, engineering, air, medi- 
cine, and dentistry, the university has trained officer 
personnel on contract with the armed services in aero- 
nauties, meteorology, chemical, civil, electrical, and in- 
dustrial engineering, safety training, accounting, per- 
sonnel management, business administration, law, and 
transportation. To this list may be added a number 
of specialized postgraduate courses in medicine and 


mechanies—for machines, 
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entistry and a program of training in publie admin- 
tration and administrative methods for civilian em- 
yvees at a major Army installation. 
In short, the evidence would seem to point to the 
that collegiate and military-training programs 
: sufficiently opposite in objective, and consequently 
ethod, as to belong in quite different frames of 
ference and as to invalidate the unfavorable com- 
That 
y learn from the other is obvious, but that their 


“ison drawn by Palfrey and Lauer. each 
thods are interchangeable must be seriously ques- 
tioned. 
Let the colleges preserve their precious lack of 
tundardization. Let them continue to hold the Ph.D. 
a token of self-discipline ample to obviate regi- 
nted instruction and stifling classroom supervision. 
t them continue to be slow and leisurely even at the 
sk of failure at times to “effect maximum use of the 
e allotted.” 
r peace is a diffieult one and we shall have need of 


For the job of winning this particu- 


n trained slowly but soundly to the extreme limits 
{ their diverse capacities, not just to a preconceived 
standard tailored to expediency and tempered for mass 
requirements. What we need to preserve now is not 
so much the ability to march in step as the initiative 


d courage to march alone. 
DR. HUTCHINS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 
ELEANOR Bope BROWNE 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


article, “The Way of Life” 


ScHOOL AND Socizty, August 27), Robert M. Hut- 


In his American 
hins expresses grave coneern over the position in 


which we now find ourselves. This coneern is not 


simply over the fact that our cherished freedoms 
re being curtailed, but that they are being curtailed 
by our own shortsizghtedness and misdireeted efforts 
to protect them. In our fear of Communism we are 


dopting those very taeties of authoritarianism 
against which our American wavy of life arose as a 
protest and as an escape. 
For present purposes the basic trait of our Ameri- 
n way of life, as contrasted with totalitarianism, 
that it will not countensnee the imposition of 
In theory, at least, we insist that education 


thought; we cherish 


beliefs. 


must encourage independent 
criticism, and we approve of radio forums and de- 
hates in the press on matters of publie policy. But 


punches. In 


now we are pulling our our appre- 
hension over the spread of Communist doctrine we 
are making ourselves look disturbingly like the enemy 
We are stifling 


independent thought, we are curtailing the free ex- 


that we are supposed to be fighting. 


pression of opinion, and are denying the right of 
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assembly and association. A speaking acquaintance 
with a Party member can mean social ostracism and 
economic annihilation for a loyal citizen. In having 
recourse to such tacties we betray the ideal we are 
supposed to defend. We betray this ideal, according 
to Dr. Hutchins, because we do not protect freedom 
of speech, which is the basie principle of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

That the prineiple of free speech is of major con- 
cern to us is not in dispute. What needs to be 
enarded against is the danger of oversimplifying 
the issue. In our hostility to all forms of “thought 
control” we ean easily make the mistake of identifying 
our American way of life with the purely negative 
idea that interference—and particularly governmental 
interferenee—with the individual must be held to a 
minimum, and let it go at that. The disposition to 
take this the matter is probably a 
heritage from the days of the frontier. For the 
modern man, however, the continuous extension of 


easy view of 


reculation, through governmental agencies or other- 
wise, appears to be inevitable. Perhaps the recent 
trial of Communist leaders in Judge Medina’s court 
may be cited as a ease in point. What our modern 
inan needs to know is how such regulation is to be 
apphed. It is not enough to remind him that we 
must be distrustful of 
What we need to know is how we ean derive from our 


governmental regulations. 


American way of life a positive guiding principle, 
a principle which gives us a sense of direction and 
which wiil enable us to distinguish between regulation 
which advanees human liberty and regulation which 
is destructive of human liberty. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Hutchins does not take us very 
far in this direction. What we get from him is not 
any close-up on our American way of life, but merely 
some casual and highly dubious suggestions as to what 
may be meant by it. We are told, for example, that 
the educated man “must hold fast to his faith in free- 
dom. He must insist that freedom is the chief glory 
of mankind and that to repress it is in effect to repress 
But what is 


Is it, as has 


the human spirit” (p.131). Perhaps so. 
the basis for an assertion of this kind? 
sometimes been claimed, because love of freedom is a 
basic human urge, a kind of instinet which cannot be 
questioned? If so, we should remind ourselves that 
the period of “disinflation” in the domain of instincts 
started quite a while ago. Or to take for 
granted that the value of freedom is intellectually 
This, too, does not take us very far. 
Many women 


are we 


self-evident? 
The exceptions are too numerous. 
today still wish to be dominated, to have their lives 
directed by their men. At the end of the Civil War 
some Negro slaves refused to exchange the promise 
of freedom for the security of the life to which 


they had become aceustomed. As Dewey puts it, 
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“Admission that men may be brought by long habit 


to hug their chains implies a belief that second or 


acquired nature is stronger than original nature” 
(“Freedom and Culture,” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1939, p. 8). 

A second clue as to what Dr. Hutchins has in mind 
with respect to the American way of life is furnished 
by his remark that “each man is supposed to think 
The sum of the thoughts of all is the 
This is clearly 


for himself. 
wisdom of the community” (p. 130). 
no appeal either to the doctrine of instincts or to any 
intellectual self-evidence. Freedom of speech is im- 
portant because it adds to a certain sum total of 
knowledge, in somewhat the same fashion, pre- 
sumably, that the activity of each individual bee adds 
to the store of honey that is aecumulated by the 
whole hive. This analogy, however, plainly does not 
hold. The “thoughts of all” obviously do not make 
What is asserted by “A” 


by “B,” which means, in terms of addition, that the 


a sum. is usually denied 


net result is zero. It can hardly be claimed, for 
example, that a community with a maximum number 
of religious sects has the clearest insight into the 
nature of absolute truth. Nor can it be claimed that 
a community, in which one-half of the people believes 
in a “welfare state’ while the other half clings to 
“free enterprise,” may expect an answer to its 
problems to emerge as a result of pure addition. 
If we trust to an automatic result, the final outcome 
will be not wisdom, but chaos. 

A third elue ean perhaps be found in Dr. Hut- 
chins’s suggestion that “difference, disagreements, 
discussion decided by democratie processes are re- 
quired to bring out the best in the citizens” (p. 130). 
This suggestion is of special interest because it gives 
promise of taking us a step beyond where we were 
before. The reference to a “best” in our American 
way of life seems to carry the implication that there 
is a moral and social ideal which, even though 


inarticulate in form, gives distinetiveness to this way 


ahi oe 
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of life and provides the guiding principles which w: 
need both as citizens and as educators. 

But once again we are disappointed. No attempt 
is made to enlighten us on the nature of “best.” 
To be specific, the “best” may be identified with th, 
traditional ideal of edueation, which dates back to 
Plato and in which culture is placed in sharp’ contrast 
The “best” in that case is identified 
Or it may by 
intended to designate a change in attitude and pur- 


with vocations. 
with “eultivation of the intellect.” 


pose such as is advocated by John Dewey, and which 
In the latter 


case it means a disposition to get together on common 


places the emphasis on “participation.” 


purposes for the sake of cultivating a social order jy 
which everyone will have maximum opportunity fo 
the development of his capacities. It means a dispo- 
sition to share in common concerns, to make maximun 
opportunity for all. Freedom of speech in itself is 
empty; freedom of speech as a necessary instrument 
for the sharing of the common life designed to pro 
mote maximum opportunity for all has deep signiti- 
cance; it becomes the central meaning of what we ar 
beginning to designate as “The American Way ot 
Life.” 

Oversimplification can easily become dangerous 
Dr. Hutehins’s references to our American way of 
life slur over the fact that there is a basic issue, as 
represented respectively by Plato and Dewey, regard 
ing the manner in which this way of life is to be in 
terpreted. As long as this issue is kept out of sight, 
most readers will probably be encouraged in the lazy 
habit of identifying liberty with absence of restric- 
tion. To this extent Dr. Hutchins’s article is a dis- 
Appeals to 
the American way of life are out of order unless we 
are shown how this way of life is to be interpreted 
so as to meet changing situations and to enhance 


service to citizenship and to education. 


the values that serve to make human life a thing of 
beauty and of worth. 





THE CONTROL OF TEACHERS 

THE Edueational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, following its meeting 
at Rye (N. Y.), last October, issued a statement which 
will do a great deal to clear the atmosphere. The 
commission apparently recognized some of the pos- 
sible consequences of its earlier recommendations 
against the employment of members of the Commu- 
nist Party as teachers and urged citizens to “condemn 
the careless application of such words as ‘red’ and 


‘Communist’ to teachers and other persons who merely 


have views different from those of their accusers.” lt 
also emphasized again “that citizens should be espe- 
tially alert at this time to defend the essential need 
of their schools for freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing.” A month or two later the commission might 
have issued a warning against the hasty condemnation 
of certain school textbooks. 

Of equal importance was the commission’s forceful 
statement on the requirement of loyalty oaths from 
teachers. The members of the educational profession 
at all levels will welcome that statement which reads 
as follows: 
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State laws requiring special oaths for teachers, or lay- 
ing down detailed prescriptions for the school curriculum, 
r establishing uniform texts and criteria of loyalty im- 
iir the vigor of local school autonomy and thus do harm 
to an important safeguard of freedom in education. 


Teachers dedicated to the task of developing in the 
iture citizens of the nation an understanding of the 
principles of the American way of life, the essence of 
vhich is freedom of thought and expression, must 
themselves enjoy freedom provided that it is combined 
vith a sense of professional responsibility —I. L. K. 


THE SECOND ORIENTATION WEEK 
DIRECTORS CONFERENCE 

ACCORDING to a report received, November 29, by 
ScHOOL AND Society from Everett Walters, associate 
director of orientation programs, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 42 representatives of 21 midwestern colleges 
and universities attended the second Orientation Week 
Directors Conference, held at Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.), November 21-22, with Don R. Mal- 
lett, assistant dean of students in the university, as 
chairman. Addresses were given by Robert H. Shaf- 
fer, assistant dean of students, Indiana University 
(Orientation as a Part of the Total Educational Pro- 
gram); Clum Bucher, dean of students, Indiana Uni- 
versity (Gearing the Whole Campus into the Orienta- 
tion Program) ; Helen Schleman, dean of women, Pur- 
due University (The Social Programs in Orientation 
Week) ; and Ivan Parker, assistant dean of students, 
University of Michigan (Techniques for Hiding the 
Machinery of Orientation Week). 

Panel discussions oceupied a part of the program. 
One, “Testing Programs to Go with Orientation Pro- 
grams,” was led by H. H. Remmers, director of the 
division of educational reference, Purdue University, 
and Joseph C. Heston, director of the bureau of test- 
ing and research, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.); the other, “How to Evaluate Orientation 
Week,” by William S. Guthrie, junior dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, the Ohio State University, and 
Lysle W. Croft, of the University of Kentucky. All 
sessions were conducted on an informal basis. 


A CONFERENCE ON NEW METHODS IN 
MEASURING AND EVALUATING 
EDUCATION 

A CONFERENCE devoted to the development of new 
methods and new devices in the measurement and 
evaluation of education was held at Robert Allerton 
Park, conference center of the University of Illinois, 
November 27-28. The meeting was attended by uni- 
versity examiners representing the universities of IIli- 
nois, Chicago, Texas, Iowa, Michigan, Florida, and 
Southern California, Dartmouth College, Louisiana 
State University, Purdue University, the American 
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Council on Education, and the Office of Education, 
FSA. There were no formal papers, but the time 
was devoted to an organized discussion of educational 
objectives. Emphasis was placed upon measuring 
educational outcomes in terms of the total student 
rather than upon knowledge or mere acquisition of 
information. 

Other educational objectives discussed were: com- 
prehension, ability to visualize attributes or concepts, 
ability to understand figures of speech, ability to 
recognize form and pattern, and skill in recognizing 
and weighing values in alternative courses of action. 
A major purpose of the discussion was to evolve a 
system of categories that will be useful in analyzing 
statements by teachers as to purpose of instruction. 
Further analyses of educational objectives will be car- 
ried on by individual members of the group in attend- 
ance at the conference. Materials collected in these 
studies will be collated by Benjamin S. Bloom, college 
examiner of the University of Chicago, and distributed 
to the participants before the meeting of the group 
in 1950. 


THE PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS 
FOR 1949-50 


PI LAMBDA THETA, a national association for women 
in education, has announced that it is again offering 
awards of $400 each from the Ella Vietoria Dobbs 
Fellowship Fund, to be granted on or before August 
15, 1950, for significant research studies on profes- 
sional problems of women. Following are the con- 
ditions under which the awards will be made: 


An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect 
of the professional problems and contributions of women, 
cither in education or in some other field. Among others, 
studies of women’s status, professional training, responsi- 
bilities, and contributions to education and to society, 
both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 

No study granted an award shall become the property 
of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any 
way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for 
which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta 
shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory state- 
ment in the printed form of any study for which an 
award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether 
or not engaged at present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed re- 
search study shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by June 1, 1950. Information con- 
cerning the awards and the form in which the final report 
shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. 


All inquiries should be addressed to Alice H. Hay- 
den, chairman of the Committee on Studies and 


Awards, at the University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
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NEW SCHOLARSHIPS AT KNOX COLLEGE 


UNpER date of December 2 Knox College (Gales 


burg, Ill.) announced the establishment of memorial 
cholarships in honor of 64 alumni who were killed 
in action during World War II. 


valued at $750, will bear the names of the alumni and 


The awards, each 
will be given primarily to deserving boys from the 


high chool, home 


town, or community in which the 

alumnus thus honored resided. In this way 35 cities 

and towns in Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan will have 
priority in obtaining one of the scholarships. 

The awards will be in amounts of $250 a year and 
are renewable for two additional years, with the stipu- 
lation that the student maintain a good academic 
record. Young men who rank high in their high-school 
graduating classes and who give evidence of need 
will be eligible. Preference will also be given to stu- 
dents who have been active in extracurricular activi- 
ties of their high schools. The first awards will be 
made for the academie year 1950-51. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to David T. 


Robinson, director of admissions. 


THE ANNUAL LOAN AND SCHOLARSHIP 
FUNDS OF THE DELTA GAMMA 
FRATERNITY 

ACCORDING to a report released by Mrs. H. V. 
Draheim, of the Scholarship Committee, Delta Gamma 
Fraternity Project, Sight Conservation and Aid to 
the Blind, the fraternity has a $1,500 annual fund 
and a $2,000 annual fund from which small scholar- 
ship awards are available for the preparation of those 
intending to become orthoptie technicians, teachers of 
partially seeing children, or specialists for blind pre- 
school children. Anyone wishing to specialize in one 
of these fields may be eligible for assistance, the 
amount in each case to be determined by the particular 
need and the costs involved. 

Candidates are selected with the advice of a pro- 
LeGrand H. Hardy, 


American Orthoptie Council; Virginia Smith Bovee, 


fessional committee comprising : 


administrative assistant, National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness; Ruth E. Lewis, professor of 
social work, George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work, Washington University (Saint Louis); Berth- 
old Lowenfeld, director of educational research, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind; Ruth B. MeCoy, as- 
sistant director, New York State Commission for the 
Blind; and Lillian Ray Titcomb, president, Executive 
Committee, Nursery School for Visually Handicapped 
Children, Los Angeles. 

Persons desiring additional information or appli- 
cations for scholarships should write to Mrs. Thomas 


y] 


Johnson, 1235 Longfellow, Detroit 2. Applications 


for scholarships for training beginning in June, 1950, 


should be filed on or before March 15; for training 
in the fall, by July 15. 


THE NEW YORK REGENTS COUNCIL ON 
READJUSTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


TuE New York State Board of Regents announced 
on November 21 the appointment of 19 persons in 
the state to assist the regents and the state education 
department in the improvement of high-school edu- 
cation. The group, to be known as the Regents 
Council on Readjustment of High School Edueation, 
will concern itself with the problem of making high- 
school education in the state serve more effectively 
the needs and interests of youth of secondary-school 
age. In announcing the formation of the council, 
William J. Wallin, chancellor, University of the State 
of New York said: 


The Board of Regents has been concerned for some 
time over the fact that nearly one half of the pupils who 
enter our schools drop out before graduating from high 
school. Studies have shown that this disturbing condi- 
tion is due in no small degree to the failure of many of 
our high schools to offer the kind of program best suited 
to the needs and interests of large numbers of our youths. 
To the extent that this is so, both youth and society are 
the sufferers. 

The basie purpose of the American high school is to 
prepare young people for life, each in terms of his own 
needs, interests, and abilities, consistent with the needs 
of a democratie society. We must be continually con- 
cerned to see that this purpose is achieved. The citizens’ 
council ean be of great help to the people of the state in 
this matter... . 


The council will advise school authorities as to 
what the people of the state are entitled to expect 
from the high schools, and its advice wil! also be 
sought with respect to overcoming the obstacles that 
stand in the way of improvements in the high-school 
program. Members will be kept fully informed as 
to the status and progress of the high-school program 
and will be consulted in the development of a state- 
wide program of action designed to effect necessary 
The council will 
work in co-operation with the staff of the state de- 
partment of education and a committee of school 


adjustments to meet modern needs. 


principals and superintendents. The membership of 


the council comprises : 


Charles Allen, Jr., head of Allen and Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York City; Ralph Bunche, director, Division 
of Trusteeship, UN; John A. Coleman, formerly chair- 
man, Board cf Governors, New York Stoek Exchange, 15 
Broad Street, New York City; Edward S. Foster, secre- 
tary, Farm Bureau Federation, Roberts Hall, Cornell 
University; Martin M. Hilfinger, president, Associated 
Industries of New York State, 361 Delaware Avenue, 
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Buffalo 2; Harold C. Hanover, secretary-treasurer, New 
York State of Labor, 9 South 
Hawk Street, Albany; Louis Hollander, president, New 
York State CIO Council, Empire State Building, New 
York City; Isabel Kideney, president, New York State 
Women, 
Mossman McLean, 


American Federation 


Division, American Association of University 
293 Summer Avenue, Buffalo 13; C. 

sident, New York State Retail Merchants Association, 
tobert S. 


president, General Electric Co., Schenectady; Mrs. Lynn 


Chestnut Street, Binghamton; Peare, vice- 


S. Perkins, president, Home Bureau Federation, Luzerne; 


Malcolm Pirnie, former president, American Society of 


Notes and News 
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Civil Street, New York 18; 
Joseph E. Ridder, president, Ridder Publications, 63 Park 
Row, New York City; Thomas J. Ross, head, Ivy Lee and 
T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; Beards- 
ley Ruml, chairman, R. H. Macy and Company ; Harold 
Sanford, editor, Main Street, 
East Rochester 4; Lewis K. Silleox, vice-president, New 
York Air Brake Company, 519 Washington Street, Water- 
town; Clifton B. Smith, former president, New York 
State School Pine Street, 
port; and Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, The New 
Times. 


Engineers, 25 West 43d 


Democrat Chronicle, 61 


Free 


York 


Boards Association, 252 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending Deeember 12: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Raymond Chadwick, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Appleton (Wis.), will assume 
new duties, January 1, as president, Iowa Wesleyan 
(Mount 
Niles, whose resignation was reported in ScHOoL AND 


College Pleasant), succeeding Stanley B. 


Society, June 11. Joseph S. Pennepacker, dean, has 
heen serving as acting president for the interim. 


Henry J. Lunnemann, certified public accountant 
with the firm of Touche, Niven, Bailey, and Smart, 


Saint Louis, assumed new duties, December 1, as 
comptroller, Saint Louis University, succeeding Arthur 
W. Guntly who is devoting full time to his assistant 
professorship of aecounting in the School of Com- 


meree and Finance. 


William W. Wurster, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 1, 1944, will assume new duties early in 
1950 as professor of architecture and dean, School of 
Architecture, University of California (Berkeley 4), 


James A. Frost recently assumed new duties as dean, 
State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.). 


William S. Edmonds has been 


men, Jackson (Miss.) College. 


appointed dean of 


Robert Park, professor of history, Geneva College 
(Beaver Falls, Pa.), has been named dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, sueceeding Charles Marston Lee, whose 
was reported in 


appointment to the presidency 


Scuoon AND Society, October 15. 


Vera Smith Burdick was recently appointed director, 
Nursery School, Florida State University (Tallahas- 
Samuel Granick, assistant professor of psy- 


see) ; 


chology. 


On December 2 Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16); Serge Cher 
mayeff, president, Institute of Design (Chicago 10) ; 
and Crombie Taylor, secretary of the Institute of 
Design Corporation, signed papers authorizing the 
incorporation of the Institute of Design as the depart- 
ment of design of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The department is continuing the curricula in indus 
trial design and visual communications of the former 
institute. Students in the course in architecture are 
permitted to trausfer to the technological institute's 
department of architecture of which Ludwig Mies van 
Mr. Chermayeff is director 
William A. Casler, 
assistant chairman of the department of mechanics 


der Rohe is the director. 
of the department of design. 


research, Armour Research Foundation, has been 
named assistant director of research in charge of 
stimulating new fields of research; K. W. Miller is 
assistant director in charge: of technical and profes 


sional development. 
Ira Dean Lane was recently appointed educational 
director, Spartanburg (S. Car.) General Hospital. 
Warren G. Keyes has assumed new duties as pro- 
fessor of biology and head of the department, Missis- 
sippi Industrial College (Holly Springs). 


Elwyn G. Davies, a partner in the law firm of 
Williams and Eversman, Toledo (Ohio), will assume 
new duties, January 4, as professor of law, the Ohio 
State University, sueceeding the late Underhill Moore, 
whose death was reported in ScnHoo. AND Soctery, 
February 5. 

The Reverend Harry G. Goodykoontz, director of 
student work for the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, has been named Mary Hamilton Dun- 
ean Professor of Religious Edueation, 
(Ky.) Presbyterian Theological Seminary, to sueceed 
the Reverend Lewis J. Sherrill 
member of the staff of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York 27), July 1, 1950. 


Louisville 


who will become a 














t14 


Ernest W. Burgess, chairman of the department of 
sociology, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of sociology for the winte1 
quarter, Stanford University. During this time Dr. 
Burgess will conduct an advanced seminar in social 
pathology and complete a book on marriage and the 
family in eollaboration with Paul Wallin, protessor 


of sociology and anthropology, Stanford University. 





associate 


Raymond J. 


y,,I)1 
Sulloik 


formerly 


Murphy, 
has been appointed to 


University (Boston), 
an associate professorship in the School of Business 


Wayne (Detroit 1), to 


teach and co-ordinate courses in business law. 


(dministration, University 


Donal E. U. MacNamara has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of public administration, University of 


Southern California (Los Angeles 7). 


Ebba M. Aronson recently assumed new duties as 
ssistant professor of education, Los Angeles State 


College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


Nancy Burham Sutton and Bernice Z. Wallace hold 
new posts as assistant librarians, the University of 
Nebraska. Mrs. Sutton was appointed on October 6 
with the rank of Mrs. Wallace on 
November 4, also with the rank of instructor. 


instructor, and 


According to a report sent to ScHOOL AND Society, 
December 2, by Theodore Halbert Wilson, president, 
University of Baltimore, the following members of the 
faculty are giving a series of lectures under the gen- 
eral topic, “World Chaos or Cosmos,” for the officer 
and civilian personnel of the Army Chemical Center 
in Maryland: Florence C. Wilmer, chairman of the 
Anton 


and political science; 


A. Berle, instructor in 
B. Floyd Flickinger, 


chairman of the department of political science; John 


department ot history; 


history 


kK. Graefe, chairman of the department of philosophy ; 
George Avery Neeld, professor of world literature; 
Donald B. Stough, professor of economics; Harry W. 
Amtower, chairman of the department of sociology; 
and President Wilson. 


Lorenz G. Straub, head of the department of civil 
engineering, the University of Minnesota, and director 
of the St. 
accepted membership on the Board of Advisers of 
Institute of Af- 
Straub Afghanistan in 


Anthony Falls Hydraulie Laboratory, has 


the Afghan Technology (Kabul, 
ghanistan), Dr. 


1950. 


will visit 


Charles Manfred Thompson, dean emeritus, College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois, whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL 
inp Society, May 24, 1947, has been named chairman 
of the Veterans’ Tuition Appeals Board, according to 
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a statement released to the press, December 3, by Car 
R. Gray, Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 


of geography, McGill University (Montreal, Canada), 
has been named director of the American Geographica| 
Society of New York to succeed John K. Wright jy 
1950. 


dean, 


College (New York 23), was elected to membership on 
the Executive Committee of the Junior College Coun- 
cil of the Middle Atlantic States at the annual meet- 
ing of the council held in Atlantie City, November 26, 





igan, has been elected national honorary chairman of 
the Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project. 
ect, for which alumni of the university are organizing 
an appeal for $6,500,000, will be an atomic-research 
center at the university for the development of hu- 
manitarian 
One aspect of the project is a study in all of the 
social sciences of the impact of expanded use of 


atomic energy on our society and economy. 


the National Edueation Association since 1922, retired 


on December 1. 


Recent Deaths 


(1948), First Baptist Church, Bennington (Vt.), died, 
December 6, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. 
Towart, who was ordained in 1909, had held pastorates 
in New York City and Vermont (1912-48) and had 
served as director of vacation schools (1909-13) for 
the New York City Baptist Missionary Society and 
the Federation of Churches in New York City; dean 
(1921-32), Vermont School of Religious 
and dean (1932-46), New England Baptist School of 
Methods (Ocean Park, Maine). 


(New York City), died, December 6, at the age of 
eighty-five years, 
structor in mechanical drawing in Pratt Institute 
(Brooklyn) and in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and as director (1900-45), Mechanics In- 
stitute. 


John Hawley Roberts, professor of English, Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.), died, December 8, at 
the age of fifty-two years. 
as instructor in English (1919-26), the University of 
Chicago, and at Williams College as assistant pro- 
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or (1926-35), associate professor (1935-40), and 


fessor and chairman of the department (since 


Marie Katherine Mason, assistant professor of 
yeech, College of Arts and Sciences, the Ohio State 
niversity, died, December 8. 
sown throughout the country for her use of motion 


Dr. Mason, who was 


ctures in the instruction of the deaf, had served 
Saint Mary’s Institute for the Deaf (Buffalo) and 
‘he Ohio State School for the Deaf before going to the 


\ ersity. 


Coming Events 


fhe annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges will be held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
incinnati, January 9-11. The general theme will be 
Great Teaching—the Essence of Liberal Education,” 
ud among the speakers will be: Paul G. Hoffman, 
Keonomie Cooperation Administrator; S. Nambara, 
president, National University of Tokyo; and Harold 
k. Stassen, president, University of Pennsylvania. 
(Qn January 10 there will be a session for the wives 
if all the delegates. 


The fourth annual Reading Conference, sponsored 
y the University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) and 
Dade County teachers will be held at the university, 
January 13-14. Among the speakers will be: Em- 
uett A. Betts, director, Reading Clinic, Temple Uni- 
ersity (Philadelphia 22); Ernest Horn, professor of 
education, the State University of Iowa; and D. D. 
Durrell, director, Reading Clinic, Boston University. 
For further information write to Lester R. Wheeler, 
university of Miami. 


The Reading Clinie of Temple University will eon- 
duct the seventh annual Reading Clinic Institute, 
January 30—February 3, centered on the theme, “Basic 
Reading Materials and Practices.” The 1951 insti- 
tute will have as its theme, “Systematic Sequences for 
Reading Instruction,” and the 1952 institute, “Pre- 
vention and Correction of Reading Difficulties.” En- 
rollment is limited by advance registration. For a 
copy of the program and other information, write to 
Emmett A. Betts, director of the clinic. 


Other Items 

The Educational Records Bureau, formerly at 437 
West 59th Street, New York 19, announces the re- 
moval of its offices on December 5 to 21 Audubon 
Avenue, New York 32. The telephone number is Lor- 
raine 8-6700. 


John Caffrey, of the Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City (Calif.), whose paper, “The Establish- 
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ment of the Auding-Age Norms,” was published in 
ScHOOL AND Society, November 12, reports that the 
Council on Auditory Language Education and Aud- 
ing Research, Ine., has been established “to conduct 
and promote research in the field of auditory-language 
comprehension.” The council will publish tests of 
“auding” ability as soon as possible and are at pres- 
ent soliciting funds for this purpose. Don Brown is 
president of the council; E. F. Elson, vice-president ; 
and Mr. Caffrey, executive secretary. The address is 
146 Columbia Avenue, Redwood City. 


George D. Stoddard, president, University of IlIli- 
nois, has appointed a committee of 14 members of the 
faculty to make a long-range study of education for 
women. C. M. Louttit, formerly dean of the univer- 
sity’s Galesburg Division, has been named chairman 
of the committee which will investigate the funda- 
mentals of women’s education and make recommen- 
dations for possible changes. In announcing the 
project Dr. Stoddard said: “The university has an 
opportunity to do ‘something new’ in providing edu- 
cational offerings for women—a field in which little 
fundamental study has been carried on in recent years, 
with the result that standard practices have undergone 


a minimum of change.” 


Norman Ara Huffman, head of the department of 
religion, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.), has 
been appointed by Ernest C. Colwell, president of the 
University of Chicago, as one of the American scholars 
of New Testament to work on a recently launched 
international project, that of establishing a revision 
of the Greek New Testament. The Society of Biblical 
Literature is sponsoring the work, with headquarters 
at the University of Chicago. The study involves a 
detailed comparison of manuscript found in the Mon- 
astery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai with a stand- 
ard Greek text, and it is believed that the work will 


take at least 20 years. 


a L/; L 


_— 





‘*Kighth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey for the Period Ended June 30, 1949.’’ De- 
partment of State Publication 3674. Pp. v+41. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 
20 cents. 
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GREENE, HARRY WASHINGTON. ‘‘Efforts to Im- 
prove a Teacher-Education Program through Studies 
in Intergroup Relations, 1945-48.’’ Bulletin No. 6. 
Pp. 40. West Virginia State College, Institute. 1949. 


Here a phase of a program of intergroup education of 
small scope, centered in the classroom mainly, is described 
and interpreted in broad outline and in a more or less 
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